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QUESTION BOX 
(Answers found in this issue) 

1. What explains much of Mexico’s 
poverty? 

2. To what did the policeman refer 
when he said: “You are looking for a big 
church, a real lighthouse in this com- 
munity’’? 

3. “No name will stand higher among 
the pioneers in the history of the work in 
the Deccan than’”’—whose? 

4. Who will lead the Protestant 
churches in this country in their effort to 
secure a warless world? 

5. What ancient statute did the R. I. 
Governor facetiously refer to? 

6. When and where was the first Bap- 
tist Church built west of the Rockies? 

7. What principle does the first Edu- 
cational Commission which visited Africa 
recognize? 

8. For what has the denomination rea- 
son to thank God? 

9. What reason did the missionary give 
Joanna for her coming? 

10. Who was Miss Hope Brown? 

11. Where will 200,000 bales of cotton 
be produced this year? 

12. What organization will hold its 
44th annual meeting at Seattle on June 
30th? 

13. Who is G. B. Ewell? 

14. When did Massachusetts lead all 
states in per capita gifts to foreign mis- 
sions? 

15. Where is Neuruppin and what or- 
ganization has its headquarters there? 

16. What denomination has 42 sum- 
mer conferences scheduled for this year? 

17. In what country do 7,000 families 
own practically all of the land? 

18. What king has conferred the Chev- 
alier de l’Ordre Royal du Lion and upon 


whom? 
PRIZES FOR 1925 


For correct answers to every question in the 11 
issues, January to December inclusive, one worth 
while missionary book will be given. 

For correct answers to 14 out of the 18 questions, 
each issue for 11 months, January to December, 
inclusive, a year’s subscription to Missions. An- 
swers may be sent monthly or at the end of the 
year. All answers must reach us not later than 
February 1st, 1926, to receive credit. 

This Contest is open only to subscribers. 
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Missions. Bills, coins, stamps sent at sender’s risk. 


WHEN you receive notice that your subscription has 
expired, renew it at once, if you have not already 
done so, use the blank enclosed in your final 
copy. Give the blank and money to your Club 
Manager; if there is none, send directly to us. 
Please sign your name exactly as it appears on 
your present address label. Sometimes a sub- 
scriber who has already renewed may receive 
this blank, the renewal having reached us after 
this copy containing the blank has been mailed. 
Send both the old and the new address when re- 
questing change. Make all Checks, Postal or 
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In the Vestibule of the July Issue 


ISSIONS has already sent its greet- 
ings to the delegates who meet in 
Seattle for the Northern Baptist 
Convention, in the June issue with 
its Book of a Thousand Facts, 
which paragraphs by number the 
romance and appeal of missions at 

home and abroad in the broad inclusive sense that covers 

all of our denominational work. If this issue reaches 
the delegates before they leave Seattle, it will further 
express to them its hope that this Convention, the third 

held on the Pacific Coast—preceded by Portland, 1909, 

and Los Angeles, 1915—may be one of the most signifi- 

cant in promoting the interests of the denomination. It 
will do this if it generates the Christ spirit; and for that 
all true disciples should earnestly pray. 

As a matter of interest not only to traveling delegates 
but also to those who remain at home in body and travel 
only in imagination, the issue opens with ‘Home Mission 
Trails to Seattle,” a species of time-table guide which 
shows what points of interest may be seen en route to 
and fromthe Pacific Coast. This is something out of the 
ordinary and puts information in an attractive setting. 
We follow with a historic article by Missionary Marsh 
concerning a part of the South India field that has not 
been made known very fully, the Deccan being a rather 
vague term to most readers. This is the jubilee year in 
the Deccan field of the American Baptist Telugu Mission, 
and we are glad to have this carefully prepared historical 
statement which tells us what the Deccan is and what 
Baptists have done there. A second article will complete 
the record. A full century history follows as Mr. Lipp- 
hard describes the Rhode Island Baptist Centenary 
under the title, “Full Liberty in Religious Concern- 
ments.” The Baptists of “Little Rhody” have an illus- 
trious story to tell, and our readers will enjoy this epi- 
tome of it. 

A new insight into conditions in China is given by Mis- 
sicnary Groesbeck in “Our Ancient Task in the New 
Day.” For many years in service in that strange coun- 
try, now passing through severe trials in the process of 





finding itself politically and religiously, he knows whereof 
he writes, and enables us to understand better some of 
the conditions we so often have misrepresented in the 
press reports. What he says about race prejudice should 
be heeded earnestly. Dr. Bowler tells us some of the 
reasons for believing that the present year will be better 
than the last, so far as our denominational work is. con- 
cerned, because the laymen of influence are beginning to 
take a new interest and use their personal persuasion to 
bring the churches to a standard of regular giving, 
month by month. All the signs are optimistic, and opti- 
mism is bred by this zealous and hard-working Secretary, 
whose faith fails before no difficulties. 

Our Baptist Work in the Pacific Northwest is reviewed 
for us by Pastor Bailey of Seattle, who has done full ser- 
vice in publicity and made his city and state known to 
the Convention constituency at large. We are sure that 
his work is appreciated. The Convention Report will 
be given in our September issue—since we have no Au- 
gust number—and our readers will have a complete story 
as they begin the real work of the year after vacation. 
Dr. Bailey shows what rapid progress has been made 
within a comparatively short period of development. 
But things move out there when once they’start. Dr. 
Lerrigo puts characteristic touches into his African 
sketch, and no one can miss the point of it. We sum- 
marize the Report of the Commission on Affairs of the 
Foreign Mission Society, so that our readers will have 
the important conclusions reached. 

After the omissions caused in June issue by the 1,000 
Facts it is good to see the familiar pages, Looking Back- 
ward, Other Denominations, and the departments in 
full, and missionary geography with books and world 
field items and the W. W. G. and C. W. C. and Open 
Forum, and Missionary Education—what a group and 
all readable. Besides, there are some pages of special 
pictures, with especially interesting views of the River 
Jordan. It is one of the issues brimfull of good things, 
and all bearing on the one great point—the promotion of 
the reign in the hearts of men of Jesus Christ, in whom 
lies the world’s only hope of salvation. 
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Home Mission Trails 
to Seattle 


A GUIDE FOR CONVENTION DELEGATES AND 
FOR THOSE WHO REMAIN AT HOME 


BY BRUCE KINNEY, EDWIN R. BROWN, 
MIRIAM DAVIS AND COE HAYNE 
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HE Northern Baptist Convention which 
¥ meets June 30 to July 5 affords an oppor- 
tunity to delegates to visit several fields 
of the two Home Mission Societies en route 
toand from Seattle, Washington. Whether 
or not the reader intends to make this 
western trip, it is the hope of the writers 
that this guide will assist in a visualization of the con- 
tinent-wide sweep of the home mission enterprise. 

While the mission work of the two Home Mission So- 
cieties, maintained in many instances cooperatively with 
State Conventions and City Mission Societies, is carried 
on in nearly every state in the Union, as well as in Alaska, 
Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, Jamaica, Haiti, Nicaragua 
and Salvador, your attention is directed only to certain 
localities on the main lines of travel from the southern 
shore of Lake Michigan westward. 


AT THE HEAD OF LAKE MICHIGAN 


In the Calumet District in Northwest Indiana, at the 
head of Lake Michigan, has been enacted one of the 
miracles of the modern industrial world. Here, in a sec- 
tion that not so long ago was all sand piles, water holes 
and scrub oak, have been developed some of the greatest 
industries in America. To this section a mighty stream 
of men, women and children has been drawn from the 
ends of the earth to settle and to build cities. They came 
because the mills and the factories came. 

The unprecedented commercial development created 
a missionary situation that was recognized early by Bap- 
tists, and one answer of the two Home Mission Societies 
and the Indiana Baptist State Convention to the needs 
of the unchurched masses of this section was the erection 
of two Christian neighborhood houses: Brooks House, at 
528 Morton Avenue, East Hammond, Rev. John H. 
Hestenes, director, and Katherine House at 3801 Deoder 
Street, Indiana Harbor, Mrs. Adah H. Boyce, director. 
A visit to either may result in a new conception of Chris- 
tian brotherhood. Here the frontiers of many lands will 
be seen in the various foreign-speaking colonies. At 
these centers will be found in operation a program in be- 
half of cosmopolitan groups including Hungarians, Poles, 
Roumanians and Mexicans. 


CHICAGO AND ENVIRONS 


At Chicago you may decide to tarry for a time. This 
striding city is a constant reminder that great changes 
are continually taking place in the nation’s life. In a 
spiritual conquest of thecontinent it is inconceivable that 
Chicago and its environs could be neglected by home 
mission agencies. Baptists of the North realized this 
and have united in several kinds of work that have been 
timely and fruitful. To list all of the institutions in 
Chicago that reflect the missionary spirit of Baptists is 
quite impossible because of lack of space. We should 
name first of all the Chicago Executive Council, of which 
Dr. Benjamin Otto is the executive secretary with head- 
quarters at 2328 S. Michigan Boulevard. The Baptist 
Missionary Training School, 2969 Vernon Avenue, Mrs. 
Clara D. Pinkham, president, is the first institution 
organized for the training of Baptist women for mission- 
ary service. Aiken Institute, at Morgan and Monroe 
Streets, Miss Mary Hyndman, superintendent, is the 
Christian center that has held the world’s record for 
attendance at Daily Vacation Bible Schools. South 
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Chicago Neighborhood House, Miss Corinne Potts in 
charge, has recently been remodeled and equipped for 
work with the Slavs. In Chicago also is a thriving branch 
of the American Baptist Publication Society. Surely 
you will not miss the opportunity of viewing the growing 
University of Chicago on the Old Midway. 


IN THE “REGIONS BEYOND” 


As you cross the rich prairie lands of Illinois and Iowa 
you will recall that this great territory was a part of the 
American frontier when that far-seeing pioneer and Bap- 
tist home missionary, John Mason Peck, bade farewell to 





A CROW INDIAN BAPTIST GIRL 


his Connecticut home to begin the long journey by 
wagon and keel-boat westward. A ministry to the boys 
and girls who live far from the centers of civilization has 
been a part of the home mission enterprise from the be- 
ginning, and it was John Peck’s concern for the boys and 
girls in these “regions beyond” that led him to lay the 
foundation of Shurtleff College at Upper Alton, Illinois. 
At Mr. Peck’s solicitation, resolutions endorsing the 
school were passed by The American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society in 1835. 


AND STILL WESTWARD 


At Kansas City, Kansas, is the Bethel Neighborhood 
House, 14 South 7th Street, Miss Otillie Pechous in 
charge. It is a lighthouse for many national groups. 
in Omaha the Mary Mann Mission in charge of Miss 
Mary Mann has among its other Christian activities a 
mothers’ meeting with an attendance of nearly 100. 

Speeding toward the Rockies the traveler surely will 
catch some of the spirit of the mighty pageantry of 
our national movement westward. The development of 
egriculture and other productive industries, the growth of 
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the towns and of transit facilities speaks eloquently of the 
vision and perseverance of the pioneer who entered the 
barren desert of withered grass and sagebrush or moun- 
tain wilderness to develop their immeasurable resources. 
Equal to the task of subduing the wilderness he often 
would have lost in a battle against religious destitution 
had it not been for timely help from state and national 
Christian agencies. The missionary pastors, the col- 
porter-missionaries, the general women missionaries and 
the chapel car workers are Christ’s agents in carrying the 
message of good cheer to the neglected people of the 
lonely areas. The visible results of their work may not 
always be seen from Pullman windows. 


A CHOICE OF ROUTES 


Some of the most interesting Baptist missions for 
Indians are not on the main lines of travel and some of 
them are many miles from any sort of railroad privileges. 

If you go through the Twin Cities the coast train 
schedules will allow a stopover for a few hours. The 
program might include a visit to Mounds Park Sani- 
tarium and an automobile trip around the Twin Cities. 
Eastern Baptists should know something more of the 
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Northwestern Baptist Hospitals than they can get by 
correspondence. From the Twin Cities you will have 
the choice of three roads running to the coast—the Mil- 
waukee, the Great Northern and Northern Pacific sys- 
tems. The first named does not touch an Indian mis- 
sion station, but is famous for its scenery and the fact 
that 649 miles of its road is electrified in its motive power. 
This is something unknown elsewhere to such an extent. 


CROW INDIAN MISSION FIELD 


Neither of the other roads goes through an Indian 
mission, however. The main line of the Northern Pacific 
goes through Billings, where a side trip of seventy miles 
each way will take the traveler to Crow Agency, Mon- 
tana, where the missionaries, Rev. C. A. Bentley and 
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STUDENTS OF BACONE COLLEGE IN ‘“‘HIAWATHA”’ 


Misses Clara Olds and Hannah Wiggman will be glad to 
show the visitors about. 

If you want a direct route to these missions, the 
best way to go is on the Burlington from Chicago via 
Omaha to Billings. You can see the Crow mission build- 
ings at Wyola, Lodge Grass, and Crow Agency, from the 
car windows. Rev. W. A. Petzoldt is in general charge 
of the Crow work with headquarters at Lodge. Grass. 
As you stop at Crow Agency going west: your Pullman 
car will stand just in front of our mission buildings, 
which you cannot fail to notice as there is a large sign 
denoting just what they are. At Billings you would con- 
nect directly with either the Northern Pacific which goes 
via Yellowstone Park or the Great Northern which goes 
via Glacier National Park. These wonderful parks 
“mutually excel each other” in interest. This is really 
true because while both are wonderful they are vastly 
different. In fact the Burlington train No. 43 from 
Omaha is a Great Northern train and goes through to 
the coast from Billings over the road. Likewise train 
No. 41 from Omaha on the Burlington is a Norihern 
Pacific train from Billings to the coast and there is no 
change of Pullmans on either road. 


GEM OF THE ROCKIES 


If you wish to go West midway between the North 
and South you would, of course, visit Denver. From the 
center of the city you can get an unsurpassed mountain 
view. Two hundred miles of mountain peaks may be 
seen at once from Cheeseman Park in the heart of the 
city. If you have time to drive to Estes Park, a round 
trip of about 200 miles will give a view of some of the 
most fertile agricultural sections in America. You will 
pass many wonderful industrial plants, go through 


mystifying canyons and obtain views of snowclad 
mountains and icy glaciers that defy description. 


THROUGH MORMON TERRITORY 


From Denver you have the choice of several routes 
West. The most direct route to Seattle is the Union 
Pacific. Surpassingly beautiful in scenery is the Denver 
and Rio Grande to Salt Lake City and the Western Paci- 
fic or the Southern Pacific from there on to San Francisco. 
The Rio Grande goes through Colorado Springs, from 
which point are reached Manitou Springs and Pike’s 
Peak, to say nothing of the Garden of the’Gods, and 
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many other wonders. Not many hours beyond that you 
go through the Royal Gorge—a great chunk bitten 
out of the earth 2,000 feet deep. Salt Lake City has an 
interest all its own and should be seen. It is worthy of 
note that in this Mormon territory our Baptist churches, 
nearly three-fourths of which are receiving home mission 
aid, were the first to pay their mission quotas in full this 
year. If you go via Western Pacific from Salt Lake City 
you will pass through Feather River Canyon in Cali- 
fornia, and thence north by the famous Mount Shasta 
Route, which is beautiful beyond description. 


MORE INDIAN MISSION STATIONS 


Taking the Southern Pacific from Ogden you pass 
through Reno. Right outside of the city limits we have 
an interesting Indian mission at the Indian Colony. 
Write J. W. Scott, P. O. Box 124, Reno, Nevada, and no 
doubt he will be glad to show you our new chapel while 
you stop over. He also serves another colony about 50 
miles south and the Indian population all the way be- 
tween. At Fallon, the Misses Eva Fewel and Helen 
Gibson are the missionaries in charge. 

If you take the Southern route via the Santa Fe you 
will pass through Holbrook, Arizona. It will be far to 
go, but the trip one way can be made in a day by auto- 
mobile. Our Navajo Mission at Keams Canyon lies 78 
miles to the north, and then west of that the First Mesa 
is 12 miles and the Second Mesa 9. The Sunlight Mis- 
sions among the Hopi were begun and are supported 
by the Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety. Give them a thought as you speed westward. 
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THE EXTREME SOUTHERN ROUTE 


Our oldest Indian missions and consequently our larg- 
est Indian churches are in Oklahoma. These are so far 
from the main travel or through routes east to west that 
if you wish to make a visit to them you will be obliged to 
spend several extra days. In that case, going from Kan- 
sas City to Bacone over the Katy line would bring you 
to Bacone College, the most wonderful Indian school in 
America. Thence westward to our missions among the 
Kiowa, Comanche, Cheyenne, Arapaho, Caddo, Dela- 
ware, Apache and Wichita. You could then rejoin your 
western route according to the road over which you wish 
to go to California. 


At Williams, Arizona, a short railroad side trip will 
bring you to the Grand Canyon—nature’s mightiest 
chasm. This side trip should be arranged with the Santa 
Fe beforehand. 


As you leave reluctantly the wonders of the Grand 
Canyon you will find close at hand the Gem City of 
Arizona, Phoenix, south a little ways on the Sante Fe. 
Situated in the heart of the Salt River Valley, which 
through irrigation has been made into a vast garden, 
this capital city of Arizona is well worth a few days’ visit. 
The Roosevelt Dam can easily be reached by auto stage 
from Phoenix. From the Baptist home mission point of 
view, the Mexican Baptist Christian Center at Phoenix 
is worthy of a visit, and any of the workers there will 
gladly show all visitors the buildings and explain the 
round of welfare activities carried on in behalf of the 
Mexicans, who are thronging into our country. 
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Crossing the desert west from Phoenix you will come 
to Barstow, where the Sante Fe turns south toward the 
enchanted City of the Angels. After passing San Ber- 
nardino, the traveler finds himself plunged into the 
luxuriant verdure for which Southern California is 
world-famed. On each side of the track stretch the dark 
green orange groves with their golden fruit in luscious 
glory, and in the distance the purple hills backed by the 
snow crowned mountains. 


A DAY IN LOS ANGELES 

In Los Angeles the Baptist explorer should visit first 
the Baptist headquarters in the Columbia Building at 
313 West Third Street, where will be found a branch of 
the Publication Society, and the headquarters of the 
California State Convention and the Los Angeles Bap- 
tist City Union. The workers there, including State 
Secretary W. F. Harper and City Secretary J. B. Fox, 
will be glad to outline a day of inspection of the home 
mission work carried on in Los Angeles. Probably you 
will be advised to see first of all the Baptist Christian 
Center which is the heart of pulsing city mission activi- 
ties. Here are the distributing headquarters for supplies 
and other utilities for all the missions. Here also a 
varied program is daily carried on, including kindergar- 
ten, medical and dental clinics, free legal consultations, 
manual training, sewing and cooking classes, athletics 
and club work. Here is housed the vigorous Mexican 
Baptist church, and here also the recitations are held for 
the students in the Latin-American Theological Sem- 
inary. 

From the Christian Center you will be guided to 
Bauchet Street Mission around which the plague re- 
cently raged, to the Italian and Russian missions, to 
the Mexican mission at Rosehill, Garnet Street, Mara- 
villa Park, and Wellington First Mexican. You could 
visit the harbor and see the ebbing and flowing of the 
great intercoastal shipping as well as the Japanese mis- 
sion and the Mexican Baptist church. As a last Baptist 
farewell to Los Angeles you may be able to attend a ser- 
vice in some mission, thereby receiving as well as giving 
a blessing. 


THROUGH THE VALLEY OF THE RAISIN 


As you resume your way toward the Baptist Mecca at 
Seattle, you may desire to stop at Fresno, the center of 
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the grape and raisin and fig industry of California. Here 
mission work for Mexicans and Chinese is carried on. 
In Fresno, as you raise your eyes to the lofty range of 
mountains fringing the eastern horizon, you will have a 
thought and a prayer for your Indian brothers and sisters 
who are members of the Mono Baptist churches at Table 
Mountain, Sycamore Valley, Dunlap, Coarse Gold and 
Auberry. High among the foothills of these mighty 
Sierras where the white men dug for gold in those stirring 
days following the Great Discovery in ’49, the mission- 
aries of both Home Mission Societies are now prospecting 
for greater riches. These stations may be reached by 
automobile. All are hidden away in the hills from 40 
to 90 miles. Rev. Lee I. Thayer, with headquarters at 
Clovia, Miss Nora Swenson and Cecile Tucker at Auberry 
and Misses Elizabeth Cady and Lena Gorrell at Coarse 
Gold, are the missionaries at work among the Mono. 


AT THE TOP OF A HILL 

In San Francisco it may be your rare privilege to visit 
the Chinese mission at Waverly Place, a good starting 
point,on a tour through the Chinese colony. Here “On 
the Top of the Hill’ will be found the missionaries of the 
Home Mission Societies. A royal welcome will be given 
you. We will let one of the workers at the mission ex- 
press her own joy in view of your coming: “Come with 
me and I'll show you. Here we are at the top, and right 
here in the heart of Chinatown is our Chinese Mission, 
standing as a haven of security in a part of our land where 
foreign idolatry audaciously has reared one of its strong- 
holds. The Chinese call this street ‘Queen of Heaven 
Temple Street’ but we call it Waverly Place. Do you 
admire this big building? Yes, some of your money 
helped to build it. Please don’t hurry on as so many 
do. Let’s go inside and look around. I’ve got quite a 
lot to tell you if you’ve time to listen.” 

Plan an itinerary of the city with the help of either 
Dr. C. W. Brinstad or Dr. C. E. Tingley, at Baptist 
headquarters, 408 Humboldt Building. 


BERKELEY BECKONS 

When in Berkeley to view the handsome university 
buildings and the equally attractive edifice of the First 
Baptist Church, which is sometimes called the “‘Univer- 
sity Church,”’ it will give added interest to the visit to 
recall that the Berkeley Baptist Divinity School and the 
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Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society coop- 
erate in maintaining the Women’s Department at the 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School. In Berkeley also 
is situated the Chung Mei Home for neglected Chinese 
boys. A call at the home at 3000 Ninth Street will con- 
vince you that to the limit of his resources Dr. C. R. 
Shepherd, director of Chinese work, is making possible 
a worthy philanthropy that has been long needed. 


THE GREAT NORTHWEST AT LAST 


Eight years after Marcus Whitman had brought the 
first wagon over the Oregon Trail the first Baptist 
church west of the Rockies was organized in the home of 
David T. Lenox at Tualitin Plains in what was then the 
Territory of Oregon. The year was 1844. A church was 
built there in 1853. The first church edifice erected in 
that great territory was that of the First Baptist Church 
of Oregon City, built in 1848. The City of Roses wel- 
comes you. Stop off, of course. We recommend in- 
formation obtained at 505 Odd Fellows Building, Port- 
land, where is located the office of Dr. O. C. Wright, 
superintendent of the Baptist State Convention of 
Oregon. 

At the Information Booth of the Northern Baptist 
Convention in Seattle, or at 431 Burke Building, Seattle 
—the office of Dr. J. F. Watson, superintendent of the 
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Western Washington Baptist State Convention—the 
visiting delegate may obtain directions covering interest- 
ing side trips to Baptist home mission fields. At this 
writing it is reported that the Japanese and Chinese 
Christian Centers and the Japanese Women’s Home 
will keep open house during the Convention period. 
These are home mission institutions which you should 
not fail to see. The Japanese Women’s Home is located 
at 1102 East Spruce Street, the Chinese Christian Center 
at 331-15th Avenue, and the Japanese Christian Center 
at 911 E. Spruce Street. 

Secretary Charles L. White states that the first Bap- 
tist church in the State, then Territory, of Washington, 
was organized in Emporia in 1870, and the first mission- 
ary pastor was Joseph Casto; that the first Baptist 
church in Seattle was formed in 1877 and that Joseph A. 
Wirth was the missionary pastor. Dr. White, in his 
annual report, also notes that there are now 169 Baptist 
churches in both the East and West Washington Con- 
ventions, with a membership of 20,481, that contributed 
last year $301,791.29 for current expenses and $88,842.40 
for improvement of property, a total of $390,633.69 for 
local expenses, and $129,710.55 for benevolence. An 
interesting coincidence is the fact that 169 churches have 
been aided in the erection of meeting houses in the Fast 
and West Washington Conventions since home mission 
work was begun therein. 
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Fifty Years of Mission Work in the Deccan 


THE INVESTMENT OF AMERICAN BAPTISTS IN THE TELUGU HINTERLAND 


BY REV. C. R. MARSH OF SECUNDERABAD 


I. THE DECCAN 


me HE American Baptist Telugu Mission of 
GS} South India during this year will com- 
Bl plete fifty years of missionary work in the 
Deccan; and therefore it is well that at 
this time attention be directed to the 
Deccan, and that a new and it is hoped a 
more adequate conception of the Deccan 
and our work there be given. For the group of eight sta- 
tions in the Deccan, form a section that has a certain 
unity not found in any other group of stations in the 
Mission; and the Deccan has peculiar conditions, prob- 
lems and needs which missionaries having experience 
only in the stations south of the Kistna River find it dif- 
ficult to comprehend. 

South India is different from North India and Bengal 
in many respects; and the Deccan, while included in 
South India, likewise differs from the Madras Presi- 
dency and the Hindu states of South India, such as 
Mysore and Travancore. The Encyclopedia Britannica 
says that the term Deccan, according to Hindu geogra- 
phers, applied to all the territory south of the river Nar- 
budda; but in its more modern acceptation it is under- 
stood as comprising only the country lying between that 
river and the Kistna. In its present most comprehensive 
signification the Deccan may be defined as including 
Hyderabad (Hy’-der-a-bad) State (otherwise known as 
His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Dominions) in the 
south, the interior districts of the Bombay Presidency 
in the west, and the Central Provinces with the Berars 
in the north. As it relates to our Telugu Mission in 
South India, however, the Deccan has signified Hydera- 
bad State, the premier protected state of India, the loy- 
alty of whose Ruler and his great Minister and the 
steadiness of whose people during the Mutiny saved South 
India from the horror of those bloody years. Nearly 
sixty years later, when the Ottoman Empire was brought 
into the Great War as an ally of the German Empire 
and the effort was made to exploit Islam through a holy 
war proclaimed against the Allies, the loyalty and stead- 
fastness of H. E. H. the Nizam and his Government, in a 
situation that was not without difficulty for a Mohamme- 
dan Ruler, was again of the greatest value; and the posi- 
tion of Hyderabad State and its Ruler is rightly first 
among the protected states of India. 

The capital of the State is Hyderabad, which was 
founded in 1589, one of the most important and interesting 
Mohammedan cities in the world; and as there is another 
city of the same name in the Bombay Presidency, which 
is distinguished as Hyderabad, Sind, the capital of 
H. E. H. the Nizam’s Dominions is usually designated as 
Hyderabad, Deccan. (On some maps the name is 
spelled Haiderabad. In this article Deccan will be un- 
derstood when Hyderabad is mentioned.) The old city, 
enclosed and fortified with a wall six miles in extent with 
thirteen gates, spoken of locally as “The City,” is sep- 
arated from the Residency and the modern section by 
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the river Musi. September 27-28, 1908, when fifteen 
inches of rain fell in thirty-six hours, the Musi came down 
with such a sudden and unprecedented flood that the 
loss of life, which perhaps exceeded 50,000 but can only 
be estimated, was appalling. Adjoining the modern sec- 
tion is the British Cantonment of Secunderabad (Secun’- 
deraibad) and Bolarum, which, in addition to the military 
lines and the garrison, contains the city of Secunderabad 
with a population of 75,000 to 80,000. In the Census of 
1921 Hyderabad, the Residency Bazaars, and the Can- 
tonment are taken as forming one city, in American par- 
lance the greater Hyderabad; and Hyderabad thus con- 
sidered as a whole is the fourth city of India in popula- 
tion, only Calcutta (including Howrah) and Bombay 
with over a million population each, and Madras with a 
little over half a million, exceeding it. 

The Census of 1921 shows clearly the effects of bu- 
bonic plague and the influenza epidemic of 1918; and the 
population of Hyderabad State, with an area of 82,698 
square miles, had decreased nearly seven per cent from 
13,374,646 in 1911 to 12,453,627 in 1921, while the popu- 
lation of Hyderabad (including the Cantonment and 
Residency Bazaars) in 1921 was reduced to 404,187. 
The present population is probably not less than 450,000 
and may be 475,000. By the Census of 1921, the popu- 
lation of Imperial Delhi, capital of the Indian Empire, 
was 304,420, or 100,000 less than Hyderabad; and Be- 
nares, the ancient and holiest city of the Hindus, had a 
population of 198,447, or less than half that reported 
for Hyderabad. The Census of 1901 showed that Hy- 
derabad had 243,241 Hindus, 189,152 Mohammedans, 
and 13,923 Christians. Thus Hyderabad has more 
Hindus than there are in Benares. And the three cities 
of India exceeding Hyderabad in population are the 
three presidency capitals and seaports, which owe both 
their origin and present position to British trade and 
rule in India during three centuries; and of the ancient 
and medieval cities of India, Hyderabad ranks first in 
population. A few miles distant is the older city of 
Golconda, the hill fort or citadel and palaces of which 
are now in ruins; and adjoining Golconda are the stately 
and impressive tombs of the kings of Golconda, which are 
of interest to all who have read somewhat of the history 
of the kingdoms and peoples of the Deccan during the 
Middle Ages. 

The Deccan of the period of the Mohammedan con- 
quest, and the rise and fall of dynasties and kingdoms 
that followed this impact of conquering and often 
fanatic followers of the great Prophet of Arabia upon 
South India, is fairly well known; and we can see, 
though more dimly, the Deccan of the Hindu period im- 
mediately preceding the Mohammedan conquest. But 
the picture becomes shadowy and obscure as we go back 
through the centuries to the Buddhist period, though 
there is in dim outline an Andhra (Telugu) dynasty 
(from-about 230 B. C. to 225 A. D.) comprising thirty 
kings,-whose dominions stretch. right across the Deccan 
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from sea to sea; and the present number and wide distri- 
bution of the Telugus in Hyderabad State indicates that 
the Deccan was an important part of the dominions of 


the Andhra dynasty, if not the real seat of their rule. 


Much later we find a dynasty ruling a considerable part 
of the Deccan from Deogiri (now Daulatabad) in the 


northwestern corner of the present Hyderabad State; 


and in the eastern part of the State was Warangal, the 


seat of a powerful Telugu kingdom. While Daulatabad 
and Arungabad recall an ancient Hindu kingdom and 
the great Mogul Empire, the rock-hewn temples and 
temple caves of Ellora and Ajanta are eloquent witnesses 
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to the religious faith and*devotion of the centuries to 
which they belong. 

But out of the Deccan of prehistoric time, before the 
earliest of these temples and caves, there have come down 
to the present day stone circles and burial cists contain- 
ing pottery and utensils and weapons of copper and iron, 
with primitive jewelry and semi-precious stones, and 
these remains and monuments show that the Deccan of 
that remote and unknown past was peopled by a virile 
race well advanced in the primitive arts and crafts, and 
with religious fears and hopes of which the contents of 
the cists and stone circles mutely witness. And from 
that far off age down through the Buddhist period and 
the Brahminical period following the decline and virtual 
disappearance of Buddhism from India, through the 
Mohammedan conquest and medieval period, the civili- 
zation and culture of the Deccan were vitally connected 
with the religious beliefs and aspirations that have in all 
ages made India pre-eminently a land of religious think- 
ing and speculation. 

In the medieval period Hindu and Mohammedan 
(dynasties and kingdoms strove for power and dominion 
in the Deccan; and ultimately Warangal and Vijayana- 
gar, the “Forgotten Empire” of South India, fell under 
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the swelling tide of Islamic power. ‘The Mohammedan 
conquest was cruel and bloody; and the fierce fanaticism 
of Islam in the conflict with idolators, as the struggle ap- 
peared to the followers of the Prophet, sometimes blazed 
up in passionate religious zeal as when one Mohammedan 
conqueror signalized the completion of each twenty 
thousand of Hindus slain by a three days’ celebration. 
But the Europe of the Middle Ages is bloodstained; and 
religious zeal too often became fanaticism that invoked 
the sword and persecuted relentlessly, as the Jews, the 
Mohammedans of Europe, and the Anabaptists experi- 
enced; and we must judge the wars and conquests of the 
kingdoms and dynasties of the Deccan by the standards 
and customs of the Middle Ages. 

Though we cannot now trace the historical and cul- 
tural connection all the way from the stone circles’ 
period to the present, it is a fair assumption that each 
period was the heir of the culture of the preceding 
periods; and we therefore have in the Deccan of the 
twentieth century a Hindu religion and culture which, 
coming down from the prehistoric period, have survived 
the political changes of the Mohammedan conquest, 
the disintegration of the great Mogul Empire, the fall of 
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Warangal and Vijayanagar, and the rise and fall of 
warring Mohammedan states, until the rise of the British 
overlordship brought peace and political stability to the 
Deccan. Alongside of this Hindu religious and cultural 
inheritance there is the religion and culture of Islam, to 
some extent after centuries of contact bearing an Indian 
impress yet not of India, as Christianity and the culture 
and civilization of England, after three centuries, are 
still foreign to India. Hyderabad, therefore, though one 
of the great Mohammedan cities of the world, is of the 
Moslem minority of India; but the abiding influence 
upon India of the Mohammedan conquest is evident 
to the most casual tourist in the cities, such as Hydera- 
bad, that recalls the glories of dynasties and rulers long 
since passed away. 

Hyderabad State had in March, 1911, according to 
the Census of 1911, 11,626,355 Hindus, 1,380,990 Mo- 
hammedans, 285,722 Animists, and 54,296 Christians, 
out of a total population of 13,374,646. According to 
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the Census of 1901, the numbers speaking the principal 
vernaculars of the State as their mother tongue were re- 
spectively: Urdu, 1,158,490; Maratha, 2,895,864; Kana- 
rese, 1,562,018; Telugu, 5,148,056; and other languages, 
374,714. 

With a Ruler and Government holding to the religious, 
cultural and political ideals of Islam, ancient Hindu ideals 
of religion and culture still claim the allegiance of the 
great majority of the people; and, as in South India as a 
whole, Islam is the faith of a small minority compared 
to the multitudes included within the all-embracing fold 
of Hinduism. Although Hyderabad is politically one of 
the great Mohammedan cities, and also a center of the 
faith and culture of Islam, it is yet a spear-head imbedded 
in and alien to a community with culture and religion 
more ancient than that of Islam; but it is a Hinduism 
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that is of the Deccan and has felt and to a certain 
extent been modified by contact with Islam through the 
centuries. As a center upon which great religious and 
cultural inheritances converge from times long past, 
therefore, Hyderabad is of great interest to the student 
of Indian history and the life and thought of India. It is 
also of interest because it is today a great city pulsating 
with the life of modern India and worthy to be the cap- 
ital of a progressive and prosperous modern state. 


II. THE PIONEER PERIOD 


Rev. Samuel S. Day, the founder of the American 
Baptist Mission, during the three years he spent in 
Madras before removing to Nellore, is said to have made 
repeated and extensive tours up into the Telugu coun- 
try, and to have visited and preached in Hanumakonda 
before 1840. He also visited Bellary, seemingly in con- 
nection with the troops stationed there, but I am not 
aware of his ever visiting Hyderabad and Secunderabad 
before deciding on Nellore as the mission station. A 
careful study of his work prior to his going to Nellore has 
yet to be made. But the Committee in Boston at an 
early date in the history of the Telugu Mission realized 
that there was a great Telugu hinterland behind the 
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narrow coastal plain north of Madras and the deltas of 
the Kistna and Godavari Rivers. Mr. Campbell’s visit 
to Hyderabad and Secunderabad in December, 1874, 
and Dr. Clough’s tour (accompanied by Rev. D. H. 
Drake who opened the Kurnool mission station the fol- 
lowing year) into the interior by the passes of the Nalla- 
malais, as the Eastern Ghats are named in the Kurnool 
District, in November and December, 1875, were not, 
therefore, indicative of a radical departure in policy on 
the part of either the missionaries or the home Com- 
mittee. 

But there was in each case a providential leading 
which was the immediate occasion of committing the 
Telugu Mission to work in the great Telugu hinterland, 
and while Ongole, ten miles from the Bay of Bengal, had 
been the most northern station prior to 1875, in the five 
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years 1875-79, Secunderabad, Kurnool and Hanuma- 
konda, ninety miles northeast of Hyderabad, were occu- 
pied as mission stations. The western and northern 
limits of the Telugu Mission were thereby pushed inland 
into the heart of the Telugu hinterland, and the responsi- 
bility of American Baptists for the evangelization of the 
Telugu country was vastly increased; and the faith and 
vision of the missionaries and of the home Committee 
half a century ago is evident in the fact that the line 
thus marked out in the seventh decade of the nineteenth 
century, marks in the middle of the third decade of the 
twentieth century the western and northern limits of the 
Mission. 

In the Telugu hinterland south of the Tungabudra and 
Kistna Rivers, which form the southern boundary of 
Hyderabad State, we now have Kurnool and Nandyal as 
mission stations; and twenty years ago the Conference 
of the missionaries of the Telugu Mission asked that 
Adoni in the Bellary District, a large and important 
town on the through line of railway between Bombay 
and Madras, be occupied as a station. Rev. E. Chute 
was a great pioneer missionary; and from Mahbubmagar 
(formerly known as Palmur) he not only evangelized the 
eastern part of the populous and rich Raichur Duab, 
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between the Kistna and Tungabudra Rivers, but ex- 
tended his work over into the Bellary District. One of 
the largest, if not the largest, and best congregations or 
churches of the present Gadval field, I was told, is in 
Bellary District. In the hinterland lying north of the 
Tungabudra and Kistna Rivers, in Hyderabad State, 
the Telugu Mission now has missionaries stationed in 
Secunderabad, Hanumakonda, Mahbubnagar, Nalgonda, 
Sooriapett, Jangaon, Gadva], and Madira, naming them 
in the order in which they became stations. Madira, 
which is just within the border of Hyderabad State, 
thirty-five miles from Bexwada, is a daughter of the 
Deccan, and the first movement of that field towards 
Christianity traces back to Secunderabad and Mr. Camp- 
bell’s work; but the Madira field now includes Bezwada 
and considerable territory outside of Hyderabad State 
and is more closely connected with the work in British 
territory than with the work in the Deccan. 


In addition to the eight mission stations of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Telugu Mission, the American Mennonite 
Brethren Mission has been for a quarter of a century 
working in Hyderabad State, taking over territory that 
we were not able to work effectively; and this Mission 
now has five stations and has carried on a successful 
work. This is practically a sister Baptist mission, and 
its churches unite in the Deccan Association of Telugu 
Baptist Churches and in the Telugu Baptist Convention. 


Rev. and Mrs. W. W. Campbell reached Ongole the 
last day of January, 1874, having come out to India with 
Dr. and Mrs. Clough, who were then returning from 
their first furlough. The following December Mr. Camp- 
bell traveled across country by road from Ongole to 
Hyderabad and Secunderabad; and while there he wrote 
to the Executive Committee in Boston, giving his im- 
pressions regarding Hyderabad and Secunderabad, the 
need for Christian mission work in Hyderabad State for 
the Telugus, and the opportunity he saw for beginning 
work with Secunderabad as a center, and asking that he 
be designated to Secunderabad. Returning, after spend- 
ing several days in Secunderabad and Hyderabad, he re- 
mained in Ongole studying the language, touring with 
Dr. Clough, and observing the people and their customs 
until the end of the hot season of 1875. Dr. Clough was 
a man of vision, capable of thinking and planning im- 
perially; and though Hyderabad is about the same dis- 
tance in a direct line from Ongole that Boston is from 
New York, he had employed as a colporter of the Ongole 
station to work in Hyderabad a retired and pensioned 
sepoy, who had been converted and baptized by one of 
the missionaries of the Burma Baptist Mission while his 
regiment was stationed in Burma. Notwithstanding his 
tireless activities in the country within a radius of one 
hundred miles of Ongole, it is clear that Dr. Clough had 
his eyes also on the great Telugu hinterland. 

The Committee in Boston having designated them to 
Secunderabad, Rev. and Mrs. Campbell left Ongole for 
Secunderabad on June 23, 1875, arriving by the railway 
on July 3; and he held his first service the next day in 
the Travelers’ Bungalow, where they stopped on their 
arrival. Mr. Campbell left India never to return within 
thirteen years from the time when he began his work in 
the Deccan; and within six years after they reached 
Secunderabad he had to take his wife, who was critically 
ili, to America, returning alone for his second term of five 
years and a half, at the end of which he went to America 
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broken in health to die in November, 1893. His work 
in the Deccan was done in less than eleven and a half 
years; but though he did not attract the attention of the 
home constituency in any special degree, when the his- 
tory of the American Baptist Telugu Mission is written 
with due perspective, and especially the history of the 
work in the Deccan, no name will stand higher among 
the pioneers than that of W. W. Campbell. 


It is not possible here to write in detail of his work; but 
a few notes culled from his annual reports will give some 
idea of the man and his passion for the work to which 
with rare devotion he had given himself. On November 
14, 1875, the Secunderabad Baptist Church was organ- 
ized with 14 members. November 11, 1877, Mr. Camp- 
bell baptized three English soldiers. Kundi, thirty 
miles west of Secunderabad, was opened as an outstation 
in 1878. Early in 1879 he made a tour fifty miles north- 
west of Secunderabad; and he spent two months in 
Ootacamund during the hot season of that year, his first 
vacation in six years, and attended the South India Mis- 
sionary Conference at Bangalore. Later in the same 
year he visited Kurnool, of which he took over charge, 
and toured over that field. Bhongir, thirty miles north- 
east of Hyderabad, was opened as an outstation in 1879. 
In 1883 he toured over the Mahbubnagar field with Rev. 
E. Chute, who opened a station and labored long and 
successfully in what had hitherto been virgin mission 
territory southwest of Hyderabad. In 1886 Nalgonda 
was opened as an outstation, with 129 members, to be 
later the first station and field of the Russian Mennonite 
Brethren, Rev. A. Friesen and his wife being the first 
of a goodly company of earnest and efficient missionaries 
who joined the A. B. T. Mission from Russia during the 
quarter century that immediately preceded the Great War. 


In the autumn of 1875 Rev. and Mrs. A. Loughridge 
came out to Ongole, and three years later joined Mr. and 
Mrs. Campbell in the Deccan, opening the mission sta- 
tion at Hanumakonda in 1879. During Mr. Campbell’s 
absence on furlough in 1881-1882 Dr. Loughridge took 
charge of his work in Secunderabad. Mrs. Loughridge 
returned to the United States in 1881 on medical advice, 
but Dr. Loughridge remained until the autumn of 1884. 
He thus labored only six years in the Deccan, but he 
built the mission bungalow and chapel at Hanumakonda 
and left a good compound and a work so well established 
that the pioneer period of that field may be said to end 
with his departure. Rev. E. Chute had then been in 
Secunderabad two years studying the language and pre- 
paring for opening a station in the unevangelized coun- 
try southwest of Hyderabad; and in 1885 he removed to 
Mahbubnagar and opened the station there. His con- 
nection with the Mahbubnagar field, from the time he 
toured over it with Mr. Campbell in 1883 until he re- 
turned to the United States to retire, was thirty-five 
years. After Hanumakonda and Mahbubnagar were 
set off as separate fields, the Secunderabad missionary 
had what are now the Nalgonda, Sooriapett and Jangaon 
fields in addition to the territory around Secunderabad; 
and it was not until October, 1890, that the territory 
comprising the present Nalgonda and Sooriapett fields 
was made a separate mission field, with the station at 
Nalgonda, in charge of Rev. A. Friesen; while Jangaon 
became a separate field in 1901. 

The work of Mr. Campbell was in the truest sense 
pioneering for the kingdom of God; and if we would 
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measure the results of his short missionary life and ser- 
vice, Hanumakonda, Mahbubnagar, Nalgonda, Sooria- 
pett, Jangaon, Gadval, and Madira must all be taken 
into account with Secunderabad. And even this is not 
enough, for the American Mennonite Brethren Mission, 
the English Wesleyan Mission, established in 1880, and 
the American Methodist Mission, have all in greater or 
less degree built upon the foundation Mr. Campbell laid 
when he was pioneering in towns and villages where no 
missionary had ever been seen or heard before. It is not 
enough, therefore, to say that at the end of fifty years of 
missionary effort in the Deccan there are in Hyderabad 
State 10,000 church members (communicants) connected 
with the American Baptist Telugu Mission; but to give 
statistics of these other missions and to attempt to de- 
termine how far thev are indebted to Mr. Campbell’s 
work or to the A. B. T. Mission is outside the scope of 
this article. 

Rev. and Mrs. R. Maplesden arrived in Secunderabad 
December 7, 1887; and Mr. Maplesden took over charge 
of Secunderabad when Mr. Campbell left for the United 
States at the beginning of the hot season of 1888, remain- 
ing in charge until the end of May, 1894, when the com- 
plete breakdown of Mrs. Maplesden’s health compelled 
them to leave India, never to return to their loved mis- 
sion work in the Deccan. Mr. Maplesden, in September, 
1924, gave me his impressions of Mr. Campbell as he 
knew him, and of the few months of close association 
in Secunderabad and in camp before Mr. Campbell 
left. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Maplesden arrived in Secundera- 
bad, they were met by a medium height, grey-bearded 
missionary, Rev. W. W. Campbell, who was alone, as his 
wife was in America. He was then in charge of the Se- 
cunderabad work only, as Mr. Newhall had just come to 
Hanumakonda, Mr. Maplesden found him the ideal 


pioneer missionary, who was more at home in the saddle 
and in tent than in the city. They traveled together 
through what are now the Nalgonda, Sooriapett, and 
Jangaon fields; and Mr. Campbell was known every- 
where as “the gentleman with the beard.” In their long 
evenings in tent it was delightful to hear him tell of his 
early struggles and difficulties in gaining an entrance into 
the Deccan, and of how he acquired valuable property in 
Secunderabad; and then he would turn to the matter, so 
dear to his heart, of opening mission stations all over the 
Deccan. 

One day, during this memorable tour, he told how 
he had been on the Nalgonda-Sooriapett field three 
months, during which he had preached in every village 
he could reach, and not for a day without suffering from 
either fever or dysentery; but he said, “I never flunked 
or failed in my daily preaching duty.” “No wonder,” 
added Mr. Maplesden, “‘that these fields have since blos- 
somed out in fruitfulness and great promise.” And he 
says that in touring over that same territory in subse- 
quent years the question met everywhere was, ‘When 
will the gentleman with the beard come back?” Mr. 
Campbell was greatly respected by Mohammedans and 
Mohammedan officials and by Hindus everywhere. He 
had that wonderful gift, at first so beautifully illustrated 
by Dr. Jewett, of being able to go day after day, week 
after week, month after month, to villages and towns, 
met only by cold indifference, seeing noconverts or results, 
yet believing intensely that the day would come when 
the light would penetrate and strong missions would 
spring up. That was the pioneer missionary. The day 
before Mr. Campbell left Secunderabad for the last time, 
all broken in health, he took Mr. Maplesden out to the 
little Baptist Cemetery, which he had secured and 
walled, and showed him the grave of his only child whose 
remains he was leaving there in the heart of India. 


(To be Continued) 
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ROGER WILLIAMS RECEIVING THE DEED TO THE LAND OF PROVIDENCE FROM MASSASOIT (A SCENE FROM THE 
“RHODE ISLAND CENTENNIAL PAGEANT) 


: : Li? . 
Full Liberty in Religious Concernments 
A VISITOR’S IMPRESSION OF THE RHODE ISLAND BAPTIST CENTENARY 
BY WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 





NSCRIBED on the wall of the imposing 
state capitol at Providence and written 
into the original charter granted by the 
tn of England to the colony of Rhode 
Island are the words, “Full liberty in reli- 
gious concernments.”” This basic prin- 
OY eos of Baptists for which Roger Williams 
Hee in his heroic defense in the court at Salem, only 
to suffer the penalty of banishment from Massachusetts, 
received due recognition in the centenary celebration of 
the Rhode Island Baptist State Convention, May 17-20. 
While this state is the smallest geographical unit in the 
United States, it loomed very large on the Baptist map 
during the month of May when the Baptists observed 
the one hundredth birthday of their organized work. 
Naturally this event occurred in the historic old First 
Baptist Church in Providence where Dr. A. W. Cleaves 
as pastor continues the long and honorable line of minis- 
ters since Roger Williams founded the church in 1638. 
Baptists everywhere ought to know more than they do 
about this beautiful edifice, perfect specimen of pure 
colonial architecture. The present meeting house was 
erected in 1775, and following the centenary of the Con- 
vention the church on May 24 and 31 appropriately 
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celebrated the 150th anniversary of its dedication. It 
was modeled after St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields in London 
which had been designed by James Gibbs, a pupil of 
Sir Christopher Wren. Thus the genius of the great 
English architect finds expression in this famous edifice. 

On a conspicuously placed tablet beside the front 
door the visitor reads: 


FOUNDED BY ROGER WILLIAMS, A D 1638 
THE OLDEST BAPTIST CHURCH IN AMERICA 
THE OLDEST CHURCH IN THIS STATE 
THIS MEETING HOUSE ERECTED A D 1775 


~ 


Inside, the visitor sits in high-backed, old-fashioned, 
colonial pews, beholds the lofty galleries and the tall win- 
dows with their blinds, and reflects that here for 150 
years the graduates of Brown University have received 
their diplomas, for the church was built “for the worship 
of Almighty God and to hold Commencements in.”” From 
the high ceiling, suspended by the original heavy wrought 
iron chain, hangs the great chandelier imported in 1792 
from England. It was first lighted when Miss Hope 
Brown walked down the aisle of the church, to be given 
away in marriage by her father, Nicholas Brown, the 
great benefactor of the church and of the University that 
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now bears his name. The only change in the crystal 
chandelier since that memorable wedding has been the 
substitution of electricity for gas illumination which in 
turn had superseded the old candlesticks. On the main 
stair landing reposes a huge piece of the original rock on 
which Roger Williams had landed from Massachusetts. 

Outside the church the visitor notes that it is situated 
in the old part of the city. Buildings that date back to 
colonial times surround the little park from which the 
stately spire rises to a height of 200 feet. A short dis- 
tance away is the water front with its wharves, its fish 
markets and its tang of the sea, the quaint buildings with 
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retary William Reid called attention to the following 
contrast. The Convention was organized in 1825 “to 
assist feeble churches and to preach the gospel to the 
destitute within its bounds.” ‘Total receipts for the first 
year were only $325, of which $230 was designated for 
foreign missions and $95 for state missions. This sum 
was expended entirely to pay travel expenses of pastors 
who gave their services in opening work in new fields. 
Last year, the 100th year, total receipts amounted to 
$159,000, of which $49,827 was used for state work. The 
Convention aided 21 smaller churches, operated through 
six departments of work, and employed 11 missionaries 
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WILLIAMS IN 1638. THE BUILDING WAS ERECTED IN 1775 DURING THE 
AMERICAN WAR FOR INDEPENDENCE 


their low sloping roofs reminding one of some picturesque 
seacoast town of southern England or some fishing village 
of northern France. Although only a few squares from 
the center of the city, the church seems far removed from 
the turmoil and traffic of the busy streets of modern 
Providence. 

In such a charming environment and with serene skies 
overhead and the radiant May sunshine streaming 
through the little colonial window panes, Rhode Island 
Baptists gathered for the celebration of their State Con- 
vention Centennial. It was to be expected that a survey 
of the 100 years would reveal some inspiring records of 
denominational progress. Thus the report of State Sec- 





to carry on work among five foreign nationalities in the 
state. Baptist membership had increased from 1,500 in 
1825 to more than 19,000 last year. One hundred years 
ago there were no trust funds, no property owned by the 
Convention, whereas today the property is worth more 
than $250,000 and the funds total $150,000. Here was a 
conspicuous example of the Master’s parable of the grain 
of mustard seed that grew to the proportions of a majes- 
tic tree. 

A program, rich and varied, had been arranged by the 
Centenary Committee. It included besides the usua! 
business sessions, the centenary sermon by Dr. Edward 
Holyoke, for 38 years the esteemed pastor of Calvary 
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FEDERAL HILL ITALIAN BAPTIST CHURCH, PROVIDENCE 


Baptist Church; addresses by Baptist leaders whose 
names are known throughout the denomination; a spec- 
tacular pageant written by Dr. C. M. Gallup of the Cen- 
tral Church, which had to be given on two successive 
evenings to accommodate the crowds; a social for the 
“executive and official family of the Convention’; an 
auto tour of the city visiting places of general as well as 
Baptist historic interest; the formal dedication of the 
two new Italian churches described in MIssIONs in 
October, 1924; and a sumptuous Centennial Banquet. 
Limitation of space permits only the merest mention of 
these program features. It was noticeable that both the 
retrospective and the prophetic note marked the differ- 
ent addresses. Thus Dr. Frank Rector traced the ‘‘Glo- 
rious Retrospect of the 100 Years,” and Dr. Frank W. 
Padelford took the forward look and outlined the task of 
the Christian church in the next 100 years. In the same 
way Dr. A. K. deBlois reviewed Baptist educational his- 
tory during the past century, while Dr. J. M. English 
gave a biographical review of great Baptist educators 
whose service during the 100 years had contributed to 
Baptist progress. Rev. B. U. Hatfield stressed the need 
of gratitude for the heritage of the past and its accom- 
panying obligation to pass on a similar inspiring heritage 
to future generations. A word of commendation is due 
the program committee for its selection of hymns. It is 
on occasions like this that such majestic hymns of the 
Christian church as, “O God, our help in ages past, our 
hope for years to come,” “How firm a foundation,” 
“Crown Him with many crowns,” take on a new and 
more impressive significance. 

An entire day was devoted to an auto ride through the 
city so that visiting delegates might see its beauty spots, 
its spacious parks blossoming in early springtime gran- 
deur, its famous colonial mansions, the campus of Brown 
University, the landing place of Roger Williams, 
churches, the State Capitol and other public buildings, 
and numerous places the history of which goes back to 
the days of the American Revolution. It was my good 
fortune to sit beside a gentleman unusually well informed 
about Rhode Island colonial history and the doings of 
those early Baptists. For a long time I wondered how 
he had acquired such amazing knowledge until I learned 
that hewas Mr.T. W. Waterman, whose great, great, great 
grandfather had married the daughter of Roger Williams. 
Thus throughout the day I had sat beside a man in whose 
— flowed the blood of the famous apostle of religious 
iberty. 

_ Two extended stops were made in order to participate 
in the formal dedication of the two new Italian churches. 
I can pay no finer tribute to the architecture and equip- 
ment of these new edifices than to say that it would be 
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quite worth while for church building committees plan- 
ning new houses of worship to visit Providence and make 
a study of their auditoriums, community service plants, 
class rooms, playgrounds and living quarters for the 
missionaries in charge. In both auditoriums the archi- 
tect has succeeded in an admirable way in combin- 
ing the churchly dignity of ecclesiastical edifices in Italy 
with the democratic simplicity of Baptist meeting 
houses in America. Both churches are located in centers 
of Italian tenement districts. As the long line of autos 
stopped and the delegates made their way into the build- 
ings, from surrounding windows the curious eyes of the 
people watched the procession. Groups of idle men 
lounged on the street corners; women in picturesque 
Italian shawls gossiped in the back yards while children 
screamed and itinerant peddlers sold their produce. It 
seemed as if a town from sunny Italy had been trans- 
planted into the heart of this American city. Inside the 
church the service proceeded. In response to the formal 
transfer of the key of the Federal Hill Church by Con- 
vention President W. L. Pond, Rev. J. D. Tibirio, the 
Italian pastor, referred significantly to the Roman Catho- 
lic tradition of Peter and the keys in his care and stated 
that this key would be far more precious to him and even- 
tually to this Italian community, for it would open not 
only the doors of the church but also the hearts of the 
people to the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Nevertheless the work here will not be easy. Already 
windows have been broken by persons in the community 
opposed to the work of the new Christian center, while 
on one of the newly painted outside doors appeared in 
scrawling handwriting, ‘We hate all Protestant people.” 
Thus even in the community which Roger Williams 
established on the basis of religious liberty, opposition 
and perhaps persecution must be contended with in the 
work of spreading the gospel. Readers of Missions can 
be of service to these new churches in sending books for 
their libraries. It seemed out of harmony with the 
otherwise complete equipment to note the empty book 
shelves in the room that is to serve as a library and read- 
ing room. 

The centennial banquet with its fellowship and in- 
spiration was an occasion long to be remembered. Fol- 
lowing the repast came greetings from other Providence 
churches, from the Episcopal Convention also in session, 
and from the National Baptist organizations conveyed 
through President C. E. Milliken and Mrs. G. W. Cole- 
man. Secretary Reid read a letter of congratulation 
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from President W. H. P. Faunce of Brown University, 
whose health unfortunately had not vet sufficiently re- 
covered to permit his attendance. There was no mistak- 
ing the affectionate esteem in which Dr. Faunce is held 
by Rhode Island Baptists. The Governor of the state 
was represented by the State Attorney General, who 
facetiously referred to the ancient statute, never repealed, 
making it obligatory for the High Sheriff of Providence 
to attend the First Baptist Church. Two brilliant after 
dinner speeches brought the evening to a close. Mrs. 
G. D. Eulette, in an address full of clever stories and 
flashes of humor, described the many types of individual 
Baptists in the denomination, who notwithstanding their 
individualities were united in a great common Christian 
task, while Dr. J. E. Norcross in his original way dis- 
cussed laughter, work, mother love, prayer, and the 
Word of God as five great things which Rhode Island 
Baptists had 100 years ago. Today they are still the 
cherished possessions of Christians everywhere for no 
century can change them. 

As the closing feature of the centenary celebration 
came the pageant in Infantry Hall. The ovation given 
at the beginning of the fourth episode to Dr. Gallup, as 
its author, showed clearly how delighted the great audi- 
ence was with this superb dramatic presentation of the 
history of Rhode Island Baptists. More than 200 were 
in the cast. All participants in the cast were members of 
Rhode Island churches, and included well known pastors 
and prominent laymen and women. A large orchestra 
and a chorus choir of 102 well trained voices furnished 
the music. 

Throughout the pageant, from the opening notes of 
Gounod’s stirring “Unfold, ye portals everlasting,” to 
the final episode showing the State Board in session 
planning a larger missionary work among the foreign- 
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speaking population, there was not a dull moment nor 
an uninteresting scene. Some scenes were intensely 
vivid, while all were presented with real histrionic skill. 
No one will forget the dramatic court scene in Salem 
with its trial of Roger Williams, nor the patriotic speech 
of the President of Brown University as his students left 
college to enter the army under General Washington. 
The huge crowd sat spellbound as a long line of newly 
arrived immigrants marched in procession from the 
steamship dock past the windows of the convention 
office 6n the stage while the board was in session, and 
heartily applauded when the board unanimously voted 
$8,000 for missionary salaries and $100,000 for buildings 
so as to win these new arrivals to Christ. Thus the drama 
unfolded its theme, the development of social and reli- 
gious progress resulting from the struggle for soul liberty 
which began in Europe in the 17th century. This was 
symbolized in the drama by two personalities, ‘‘Con- 
“Freedom.” Throughout the pageant 
these two were the guiding spirits, stirring the souls of all 
with whom they came in contact. In the final tableau 
they rejoice in the fruits of their union, an offspring as 
the stars of the heavens for number. This final tableau 
with French, Russian, Swedish, Portuguese, Italian, and 
Nezro Baptists, all in costumes, an amazing colorful 
spectacle, brought the pageant and the entire celebration 
to an inspiring climax. In a most effective way it fo- 
cussed the attention of the audience on the present day 
missionary task of Baptists within the border of their 
state. 

The Baptists of Rhode Island have achieved a cen- 
tennial record of which they may well be proud. Their 
first hundred years have shown unmistakable loyalty 
to Jesus Christ and devotion to His cause. The next 
century stands before them as a glorious opportunity. 
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Our Ancient Task in the New Day 


BY A. F. GROESBECK, D.D. 


For 28 Years a Missionary of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society in China 


HAT things are not the same as before the 
War is on the lips of every one in Amer- 
ica, and, prone though we be to ignore it, 
in no land do things remain as they were 
prior to that conflict. Every journal pub- 
lished which attempts to cover the inter- 
ests of the Orient is filling its pages with 
articles and news items on political conditions, the youth 
movements, the rise of the national spirit, the demand 
for self-determination and independence—politically, to 
be sure, but also educationally and religiously. Ques- 
tions of race prejudice, involving matters affecting the 
very foundations of modern civilization, are coming to 
the front in the world’s thinking. In India, Gandhi, with 
the largest personal following of any man who ever lived, 
is opposing western civilization and is attempting a 
movement that will make his country economically inde- 
pendent of Great Britain. In China, the Youth Move- 
ment, while not universally so, is in certain cases avow- 
edly anti-Christian. Gandhi is hoping for success in large 
part through uniting all India, including the Mohamme- 
dan population, under his banner. In China, the anti- 
foreign and anti-Christian sentiment is being greatly 
strengthened by the Russian Red propaganda. 

It is into this new world of fear, hatred and hope that 
the Church is now sending its ambassadors. The laws, 
customs and sanctions of former generations are all being 
questioned. Everything is in a state of flux. Little that 
is permanent has yet emerged. Every missionary worthy 
the name, and every Board secretary, must frequently 
ask himself, “Men and brethren, what shall we do?” and 
then turn to God for his answer. 

In China the roots of the present anti-Christian and 
anti-foreign sentiment lie largely in the past. The Boxer 
Uprising was an attempt on the part of the Chinese to 
put a stop to foreign encroachment upon Chinese political] 
and territorial rights. China succeeded, but at the same 
time was forced to make treaties containing stipulations 
which greatly enhanced the prestige of the whole mission- 
ary enterprise. These “stipulations” were sponsored by 
the Catholic Missions and were put across largely by 
French and German influence. It must be acknowledged, 
however, that Protestant Societies, under the ‘‘most fav- 
ored nation clause” of treaties with other countries, were 
not slow in claiming the special privileges granted to 
Catholic Missions. Thus without intention, it may be 
presumed, missions in China became the inheritors of 
whatever ill-will and friction remained after the Boxer 
embroglio. After making full allowance for good inten- 
tions, the fact remains that these treaty rights covering 
protection of converts, a Mission’s right to hold prop- 
erty inland, and permitting missionary residence outside 
of treaty ports, along with extraterritoriality, were the 
result of the political influence of European countries 
backed by military power. Hence, the Chinese student 
objection to Christianity that it is a political enterprise 
and only religious to cover up and conceal the real pur- 
pose and intention, does have a basis in seeming fact, at 
least. This perhaps forms the basis for the Russian 
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Communist’s strongest appeal to Chinese students today. 
In a recent attack on Christianity in Shanghai it was 
called “This religion of imperialism.” ‘We must stand 
against Christianity because of its relation to imperial- 
ism.” ‘Since the invasion (mark the military term) of 
Christianity in China, thousands of men-of-war and 
guns have followed on the heels of the missionaries. 
Many ports have been yielded; concessions have been 
granted and millions of dollars in indemnity have been 
paid.” 

The above attack, and there is much more like it, bears 

the earmarks of Bolshevism and indicates how well the 
Chinese are getting the spirit of their teachers. The 
first definitely anti-Christian Movement synchronized 
with the holding at Peking of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation meeting in the spring of 1922, now just 
about three years ago. The result of the outbreak against 
Christianity was to increase very greatly the interest of 
the scholar class of China and to the defence of our cause 
many non-Christians rushed. On the whole, the out- 
come was not undesirable. Mr. T. Z. Koo, in a recent 
article in International Review of Missions, apparently 
does not view with great apprehension the present situa- 
tion. It ought however to be taken into account that 
since the previous outbreak and the present, the influence 
of Professor Dewey and of Bertrand Russell has had time 
to spread and deepen. Dr. Dewey, with his standing as 
an educationalist, appealed powerfully to the Chinese 
taste and reverence for learning. He was a new prophet, 
from the West, of an age-long faith. Bertrand Russell 
appealed not only to the philosophical tastes of the Chinese 
scholar, but also by his very appreciation of the Chinese 
and their civilization did much to confirm them in their 
pride of race. The rise of the spirit of nationalism in 
China owes not a little to the influence of these two men. 
Without intending it they also prepared the Chinese mind 
for the entrance of Communist teachings brought by the 
first envoy of Soviet Russia. Among the intellectuals of 
China today, Bolshevism possesses a great advantage 
over other forms of political and religious thought. The 
question is, will it be able to press the advantage, and 
with all its favoring circumstances be able to win out in 
China? 

Communism and its theories do not appeal to the 
farmer and the business men in China. As Dr. Schur- 
man upon his return from China has recently said, 
“Bolshevism is contrary to the genius of the Chinese 
people.” Bolshevism has no land-hunger to which it 
may appeal, for even the literati as a rule are landholders. 
The Chinese are characterized by great common sense. 
If we can be patient and at the same time wise, the good 
sense of the Chinese will come to the rescue, and they 
themselves will judge between the true and the false, be- 
tween what is politics and what is religion. But we 
must be wise, and not wait until our hands are forced 
before we indicate our willingness to make such read- 
justments as real fellowship and genuine brotherhood 
demand. 

Mission Boards and their representatives must set 
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themselves with definite determination to the task of 
disconnecting our enterprise from every suspicion of col- 
lusion with the political ventures of foreign countries. 
We must at the expense of considerable risk of loss dis- 
abuse the Chinese mind of what has become almost a 
fixed idea that the missionary is a political agent of the 
country from which he comes. We are frequently asked, 
“Are you missionaries sent out by the American Govern- 
ment?’’ “When you return to America, do you have to 
report at Washington?” We must make it impossible for 
an intelligent Chinese to ask such questions. 

When it comes to the means to be employed in remov- 
ing this misapprehension, I speak with hesitation. As 
Dr. Rawlinson, in a recent issue of the Christian Cen- 
tury, has pointed out, extraterritoriality is in no small 
degree responsible for the misinterpretation of our pur- 
pose. While living in China, we are not subject to Chi- 
nese laws and courts, but remain subject only to the repre- 
sentatives of the countries of which we are citizens. At 
the same time we are enjoying the protection of the 
Chinese Government within whose jurisdiction we live 
and claiming certain treaty rights of worship and freedom 
from persecution for our adherents. Our consuls dwell- 
ing in the ports are expected to see that the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, under whose authority it is expressly under- 
stood we do not live, shall afford police protection to us 
who reside inland. This condition, it is readily seen, is 
not only anomalous, but also cannot but be productive 
of much ill-feeling and friction. The loss of “face” is con- 
stant and interminable. As things are at present, con- 
suls cannot compel the Chinese to do anything they do 
not wish to do. Would it not be better for all concerned 
to put our relations on the higher basis of good will and 
friendship and not continue to maintain what is little 
more than an irritating fiction? 

Here we should proceed with caution, but we should 
proceed. Almost certainly business interests in China 
would oppose any annulment of extraterritorial rights. 
Perhaps missions and business should part company 
here. Might this not be the easiest way to clear the issue 
of our relation to the governments from which we come? 
While on the whole the result would be to the good, I feel 
also pretty sure that some who dwell inland would have 
to prove their sincerity by the things endured as a result 
of their relinquishment of extraterritoriality. All the 
arguments now used against its annulment in China were 
used against the same move in Japan a few years ago. 
This is only another case where wisdom has been justified 
by her children. The dire results anticipated never came. 
to pass, but again we gained what we lost. 

The second demand is for an effort on the part of 
Boards and their representatives to put the authority 
and responsibility for administering our task into the 
hands of the Chinese and to see that they do not fail. 
Our whole enterprise must speedily be made so really 
Chinese and so truly indigenous that the’word “foreign” 
will be clearly inapplicable to Christianity or to the 
Church which sponsors it. It is well to remember that 
the New China will no more brook interference in her 
self-determination religiously than she will politically. 
The prestige of advisory action and spiritual leadership 
will be lost to us if we wait until our hands are forced. 
Let us take the initiative in setting things right. 

The Chinese will make mistakes, grievous mistakes, 
in their discharge of the administrative task. But we 
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missionaries have run up a score of errors so high that 
just to be fair we ought to give the Chinese their innings 
now. Whatever the cost, administrative authority must 
be transferred to the Chinese Church, and for sake of 
emphasis, I repeat it. 

Another measure to be taken is strictly personal. We 
Westerners must come into a new appreciation of Oriental 
personal and spiritual values. When a man says that God 
has brought the men of every land to America that we 
might save their souls, I am prone to raise the question, 
whether he may not have sent them here to save our 
souls. Is not the presence of the “foreigner”’ in the land 
necessary if the springs of brotherly feeling are not to 
be dried up in pride of race and color? We have the 
knowledge of a spiritually dominant Christ, full of the 
grace of a matchless life, full of the truth of redemptive 
power, to give to the Chinese, and from the Chinese in 
turn we may receive the inspiration of high and gracious 
living with Christ in all the lowly ways of life. Freely we 
give, let not pride of heart keep us from freely receiving. 

There must also be a new interpretation of our com- 
mission. ‘Into all the world” is not a geographical, not 
an anthropological term. It is a term to be applied to 
life and all its activities. It refers to all those areas of 
life where Christ and His spirit do not yet dominate. 
How many of our human relations are yet to be evan- 
gelized: Hatred of nation for nation, race for race; lust 
for wealth, ambition to rule; belief that might makes 
right, that benevolent assimilation is the right of the 
strong; the self-conceit that to be American is to be right 
and to be Chinese is to be wrong; that civilization is 
built on culture and refinement and not on the develop- 
ment of natural resources and commerce and conquest— 
this indicates some of the areas yet to be evangelized. 
The missionary who cannot fellowship those to whom he 
goes as Christ’s ambassador, had better tarry in Jerusa- 
lem till his own heart is truly evangelized and brought 
into subjection to the Spirit of Jesus. 

World destinies hang on the success of Christ’s cause. 
If His people fail Him for any reason whatever, disaster 
follows in the wake of the failure. Back of all readjust- 
ments of methods to new conditions lies the urge that 
In the Far East today are 
possessed all the elements of a new world war. Jingo- 
ism is doing its best to get the wood in order on the altar, 
and then it will be easy to strike the match and start the 
conflagration. Count your causes of war, one by one, 
and you will find them all prominent on the Pacific now. 
There is race prejudice and pride; the over-population of 
Japan and its demand for territory and for commercial 
supremacy on the Pacific; the weak government of China 
in possession of some of the richest natural resources in 
the world; the constant interference in China’s domestic 
affairs by those countries to which the income from cus- 
toms and the salt monopoly has been pledged in payment 
of interest on loans; providing indiscriminately with arms 
the militarists who have declared their independence 
from the central government; and last of all, but not 
least, the building of the great naval base at Singapore 
by England and our talk of a naval base in Hawaii and 
possibly on the Aleutian Islands. 

What can prevent the war? Jesus holds the balance of 
power and can prevent it. We must, as Bishop Brent so 
often says, Christianize America and, laying aside the 
trappings of militarism, in humility, in brotherly love, 
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and in the spirit of Christian fellowship, become true 
messengers of the God of peace. We can save the world 
if we will, but without a renewed effort really to inter- 
pret Jesus in terms of human sympathy, love and service, 
we shall fail. We pray with John Oxenham: 


God grant us wisdom in these coming days, 
And eyes unsealed, that we clear visions see 
Of that new world that He would have us build, 
To life’s ennoblement and His high ministry. 


God give us sense—God-sense, of life’s new needs, 
And souls aflame with new-born chivalries— 

To cope with those black growths that foul the ways— 
To cleanse our poisoned founts with God-born energies. 
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To pledge our souls to nobler, loftier life, 
To win the world to His fair sanctities, 
To bind the nations in a pact of peace, 
To free the soul of life for finer loyalties. 


Not since Christ died upon His lonely cross 

Has time such prospect held of life’s new birth; 
Not since the world of chaos first was born 

Has man so clearly visaged hope of a new earth. 


Not of our own might can we hope to rise 
Above the ruts and soilures of the past, 
But, with His help who did the first earth build, 
With hearts courageous we may fairer build this last. 





Baptist Laymen Are Ready To Respond 


BY W. H. BOWLER, D.D. 


HERE is no difference of opinion as to the desira- 


bility of enlisting in behalf of our whole denomina- 
tional task the interest and cooperation of large 
numbers of the business men who are members of our 
churches. It is cause for encouragement that many in- 
fluential business men are now participating in our pro- 
gram in a most effective way, but we need such men in 
much larger numbers. As a result of recent experience 
I am fully persuaded that the undertaking so to enlist 
them is not as difficult as some have thought. In fact, 
I know that they are ready to respond in large numbers. 
A few months ago, at the suggestion of a few business 
men in New York, plans were developed for bringing to- 
gether groups of business men in a number of centers 
throughout the country for the purpose of informal con- 
ference concerning the denominational situation, with a 
particular view to demonstrating whether men would be 
interested and would respond. Some forty or fifty such 
conferences were arranged. They were not public meet- 
ings, nor was any attempt made to secure a large attend- 
ance. In each locality a list of business men of the type 
desired was made up, and these men were invited to meet 
at the dinner hour. In nearly every case almost the 
complete number anticipated were present. Many of 
the conferences were attended by Hon. Carl E. Milliken, 
President of the Northern Baptist Convention. Other 
prominent laymen attended some of the conferences to 
help in leading the discussion. The meetings were con- 
ducted entirely as conferences, and those present were 
given plenty of time to discuss the denominational situa- 


tion in detail. Many men representing large business 
interests, who had never before attended a denomina- 
tional meeting of this kind, came to these conferences 
and manifested the keenest interest in all that was said 
and done. The hearty responsiveness of the men in 
every case was all that could be desired. Among those 
who attended there was a general feeling that they had 
never before realized the scope and magnitude of the 
denominational program, which, when understood, jus- 
tifies and demands the participation of busy men. It was 
a rare thing to hear from this group of men even a sug- 
gestion of criticism of the program or procedure, but 
very generally did they express their willingness to 
accept their measure of responsibility for making the 
program effective. There were many requests that a 
series of conferences of this kind be repeated early next 
fall in order that Baptist men of affairs may be given 
further information regarding the denominational pro- 
gram and its progress. 

Attendance at these meetings, with their evidence of 
the ready and hearty response of business men in all 
parts of the country, has given me new hope and faith 
in the possibility of enlisting our men in large numbers 
in the great Kingdom enterprise. President Milliken 
rendered the denomination a great service in giving the 
amount of time and effort necessary to attend the con- 
ferences. No one in the denomination is in a better posi- 
tion to appeal to our business men than the President 
of the Northern Baptist Convention. It is to be hoped 
that future presidents will follow his fine example. 
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PRAYER FOR THE CONVENTION 


Divine Master and Lord, Thou who hast promised that 
where Thy disciples are gathered together, in Thy name, 
there Thou wilt be in the midst, verify Thy promise, we be- 
seech Thee, in the meeting of Thy people in Seattle. May 
Thy presence make the place holy, and Thy spirit dominate 
in all that is said and done. May the single desire of all 
delegates be to know Thy will and do it. Let no discordant 
note be sounded, no unbrotherly word be spoken. Let love 
and charity, peace and harmony prevail. Guide Thou in 
all counsels, prevail in all planning, give the world vision 
and the wisdom that is from above, so that through this Con- 
vention there may come great blessing and new hope and an 
outpouring of spiritual power upon our churches, our mis- 
sionaries and all our agencies for the promotion of Thy 


Kingdom. Grant this, with such realization of Thy pres- . 


ence as shall make the days rich and glad, for Thy name’s 
sake. Amen. , 


HOW SHALL THEY LEARN? 


We heard the other day of a well known Baptist lay- 
man who was expressing to a secretary of one of our 
societies his surprise that we had no missions in Spanish- 
speaking countries. He said he had attended a meeting 
where a missionary of another denomination had pre- 
sented with illustrations a stirring and indeed thrilling 
account of the needs and opportunities of those coun- 
tries. This had made him wonder that we had neglected 
utterly this field, and also why we could not have our 
missionary work brought to the people in an equally 
telling way. 

The representative of the society was nonplused. This 
layman had been closely connected in years past with 
certain phases of our missionary work; was a man of edu- 
cation and training, supposedly familiar with the de- 
nominational enterprises. He had held positions which 
made unusual acquaintance with our work almost indis- 
pensable. Yet here he was lamenting that the other 
denominations were outstripping us both in fields of 
evangelization and in placing missions before the 
churches in an instructive and interesting way! 

How could this layman have failed to know that we 
have home mission work in Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexicoand 
Central America, and that the Southern Baptists have 
work in South America? The work of the Home Mission 
Societies in Spanish-speaking countries has been carried 
on ever since the war with Spain, and longer in Mexico. 
It has been exploited to an extent not equaled by any 
other feature of their program. Every year it has been 
put before our people in Missrons and in our denomina- 
tional papers. It has been graphically and pictorially 
presented also in leaflets and in stereopticon lectures and 
in numberless missionary addresses. Furthermore our 


Foreign Mission Society has been at work in the Philip- 
pines for a similar period. Not to know that there is 
and has long been such a work of outstanding character 
can only be explained on the supposition that the layman 
in question has not read our literature or our papers and 


has neglected to take or glance through Misstons. The 
secretary at once endeavored to enlighten this layman 
and enlist his interest not only in our special missions 
to Spanish-speaking peoples but also in our missionary 
work at large and the means of becoming and keeping 
informed about it. 

Taking him as an example of thousands, the question 
is, how shall they learn if they will not read? How shall 
they be informed if they will not heed the ready sources 
of information? This is one of the problems always 
confronting, perplexing and baffling those who are striv- 
ing to engage the attention, interest and personal coop- 
eration of our membership as a whole. Of course we can 
suggest one simple solution. If every Baptist read Mis- 
SIONS even casually it would be impossible to live in such 
a state of missionary ignorance as that displayed by the 
layman. And a fair moral for this incident is that it is 
wise and just to know what our missionary organizations 
are doing before criticising them for what they are 
erroneously supposed not to be. 


VINDICATING THE MISSIONARIES 


The Report of the Commission on Affairs of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Foreign Mission Society does one thing for 
which every lover of justice and fair play, honor and 
honesty, will be profoundly grateful—it vindicates the 
noble body of men and women on the foreign field who 
have been subjected to suspicion and detraction by the 


- rumors and criticisms laid indiscriminately against them. 


Patiently the missionaries have gone on with their self- 
sacrificing work in face of these disheartening conditions. 
The Commission has dealt with this matter in straight- 
forward fashion, and its conclusions given on another 
page should be read with care. It not only emphasizes 
its appreciation of the missionaries as a whole, but also 
speaks in unmistakable terms regarding those persons 
who are responsible for ‘the circulation either publicly 
or privately of unsubstantiated rumors damaging to our 
work or workers,”’ thus inflicting “irremediahble injury.” 
In this as in all other respects the Commission has per- 
formed its difficult task with fidelity and impartiality, 
and has earned the gratitude not only of our denomina- 
tion, but of all mission boards and workers. Now let us 
see that our missionaries are fully assured of the united 
and enthusiastic confidence and support of the home 
constituency as they go forward to meet the exigencies 
and dlistresses of a further reduction in their appropria- 
tions. 


PRESIDENT ERNEST DE WITT BURTON 


One of our foremost scholars, educators and missionary 
statesmen has fallen on sleep. Dr. Burton was a man 
of unusual parts. He was accurate and thorough in his 
scholarship, fearless and tireless in the pursuit of truth, 
firm in his convictions but tolerant of the convictions 
of others, according to others the same rights of individ- 
ual conscience and judgment which he claimed for him 
self. He was a prince among teachers, finding in the 
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classroom a throne of influence and open forum of dis- 
cussion. By scholars the world over he was a recognized 
authority in his own line of study, and wrote works that 
are standard. Never of a strong physique, but of wiry 
constitution, the amount of work he managed to do was 
well nigh incredible. His gifts as teacher were equaled 
by those as executive and administrator, and in the last 
years of his life, when he was made President of the 
University of Chicago, he astonished even those who 
knew him best.by his powers of initiative and direction. 
Connected with the University from its inception, as its 
head he conceived for it an expansion and character far 
beyond the dreams of its first great President, Dr. Har- 
per, himself no dreamer of smal! things. Plans for raising 
the first $17,500,000 of a total goal of $54,000,000, 
doubling the resources of the University, were under 
way when the presiding genius was stricken down at last. 

But devoted as he was to his life calling as educator, 
Dr. Burton found time for denominational affairs. He 
was for years chairman of the Foreign Mission Board, 
and chairman of the Board of Education succeeding Dr. 
Morehouse. He was a prime mover in the organization 
of the Northern Baptist Convention, and a great believer 
in coordination and concentration He originated the 
plan that created the General Board of Promotion, with 
its close scheme of cooperation and its far-reaching effects 
upon the denominational life and activities. He took 
a profound interest in the development of our educa- 
tional institutions. He was head of the educational com- 
mission sent to the Far East by the Foreign Missions 
Conference. Son of a Baptist minister, born at Gran- 
ville, a graduate of Denison and of Rochester Seminary, 
beginning his seminary teaching as professor at Newton, 
he was a Baptist product and proud of his ancestry. A 
world citizen in interest, he was an optimist as to world 
peace, and a firm believer in the progress of world mis- 
sions. 

The news of President Burton’s death came the day 
before the May meeting of the Administrative Commit- 
tee of the Board of Missionary Cooperation, and the 
message of condolence sent to Mrs. Burton and _ her 
daughter gave this fine characterization: “Great scholar 
and educator, Christian statesman of world wide vision, 
unselfish servant of his denomination, devoted personal 
friend, humble and reverent disciple of Jesus Christ, he 
leaves a void which can scarcely be filled.” 


1 CHURCH WITH A RECORD 


A friend has called our attention to the remarkable 
record made by the First Baptist Church of Rhinebeck, 
N. Y., in connection with the New World Movement. 
This church, which has eighty-four members, one-third 
of whom are non-resident, contributed $14, 200 during 
the five years of the Movement. The contributions for 
that period averaged $33.57 a member. Learning of 
this, the editor of a religious paper of another denomina- 
tion was so impressed that he had wide inquiries made 
hut could find no other church of any denomination giv- 
ing as much per member. Without assuming to know, 
we simply raise the question whether the Rhinebeck 
Church holds the banner for giving among the churches 
of the United States. We shall be glad to hear from con- 
testants for the honor, from our own or any denomina- 
tion. However this may be, the record is certainly a fine 
one. There are no wealthy members in the church to 
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bring the average up, and the totals certainly represent 
the spirit of consecrated giving. Suppose for a moment 
that the average giving of Northern Baptists reached 
this figure of $33.57 per member. That would mean in 
round numbers about $50,000,000, if all had given as 
this little church gave. Then, with sufficient resources 
for our present and an ever expanding work, without 
waste or worry, we could all set ourselves to the task, 
free from drives and appeals and all that has to be done 
to extract the funds for Christ’s cause where it ought to 
come spontaneously and joyously pouring forth from 
the deep dwelling springs of gratitude and love. 


A SUGGESTION 


It is understood that at Seattle a new plan of reorgani- 
zation will be presented, based on investigations that 
have been going on under the direction of the finance 
committee of the Convention. Whether this be true 
or not, we have this suggestion to make—that we take a 
year, free from commissions, proposed changes, or other 
distractions, for the forwarding of the evangelistic ideals 
and program which have been approved and are already 
under way. There is a widespread conviction that for a 
long enough period we have been stressing organization, 
methods, finances, drives and campaigns which could not 
conceal the fact that the raising of millions was the essen- 
tial point, although not always the objective stated and 
emphasized. Meanwhile many churches have been losing 
interest because they have also been losing spiritual 
vitality and power. 

This vitality and power will only be regained when 
pastors and people turn to God in the spirit of penitence 
and faith, and wait till the Holy Spirit descends in power 
upon them. A spiritual revival within each local church 
—that is what is needed, for the sake of the church and 
the community, and of the kingdom interests at large. 
Universal prayer for a revival of true religion, with a 
longing that will not be satisfied with anything less or 
other, is what will bring about the results required for 
the successful propagation of our whole work as a de- 
nomination. Hence we suggest that all diverting, con- 
troversial and hindering matters be laid aside for a year, 
that attention may be centered upon the living Christ 
who alone can inspire the church with newness of life and 
divine power unto the salvation of men. 


AN ALARMING SITUATION IN CHINA 


Just as this issue went to press a cablegram was re- 
ceived at the offices of the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society from Dr. John T. Proctor and Rev. 
John P. Davies of Shanghai which confirmed press dis- 
patches reporting the intensity of anti-foreign sentiment 
now prevailing and apparently deepening in so many 
sections of China. This cablegram increases the anxiety 
already felt for the missionaries and their work. While 
it reports the safety of missionaries and mission property 
at Shanghai where rioting was most violent during the 
early days in June, no reliable forecast can be made at 
present as to possible developments in the interior. 
Letters written to Secretary Franklin from inland points 
several weeks ago reported an attitude on the part of the 
Chinese with reference to foreigners which gave some 
concern. The cablegram received from Shanghai closes 
with this message to the home constituency, ‘Request 
earnest prayer in this crisis.” We confess to consider- 
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able anxiety over present conditions in China, especially 
as they affect missionaries living at interior stations, and 
we join in the request that earnest prayer be offered for 
them and for China at this critical hour. 


OFFICIAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The Board of Missionary Cooperation has issued the 
following official statement, signed by Dr. W. H. Bowler, 
giving complete donation financial returns on the unified 
denominational program of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention for the fiscal year ended April 30, 1925. The 
Finance Committee approved an aggregate budget for 
the past year which called for the raising of $6,700,000 
in donations from churches and individuals. Applicable 
to this budget requirement, there were raised the follow- 


ing sums: 
Money subject to pro rata distribution to 
NOR sid sande 0 5 aie nce eta kate ae $4,722,831.17 


Designated contributions which went to or- 
ganizations in excess of their share of pro 














eine NNR 5s os sos oe was baie o's 304,646.98 
Making a total of.............. $5 027,478.15 
In addition to the above receipts there was 
given for specific purposes outside of the : 
NG ey oes ous ue eye ae brews 398,555.17 
This makes the total donation receipts for 
LL ELLE ELEN EEE $5 426,033.32 
ae 
NOTE AND COMMENT 
aa =| 








' { The April issue of Home and Foreign Fields, published by 
the Southern Baptist Convention, quotes the following sug- 
gestion of a test for determining whether a minister is receiv- 
ing an adequate salary: “List the men in your community 
who have the education, social experience, and other qualifi- 
cations—except technical education—that you require of 
your pastor. What are their approximate salaries? Now 
make a list of the men who have salaries approximating the 
preacher’s pay. Would any of them do for your minister? 
Moral: Raise the preacher’s pay!” 

| In 1923 there were 28 lynchings in the United States, the 
lowest number in any year since accurate records were kept. 
For the first time, South Carolina and Alabama closed a year 
without a lynching. This result can be traced directly to the 
work of the commissions on race relations which have enlisted 
prominent white church leaders in the South and exerted a 
very great influence. 

{| As this issue goes to press, the formal union of three great 
Protestant communions in Canada, the Presbyterian, Metho- 
dist and Congregational, is being consummated. The new 
body is to be known as the United Church of Canada. The 
combining of mission boards and work will lead to many in- 
teresting changes both at home and on the fields. 


{ World Call, published by the Disciples of Christ, is con- 
ducting an interesting contest for increased subscriptions. A 
list of thirty cities was published in the April issue, indicating 
the number of new subscribers secured during the preceding 
month. Kansas City, Indianapolis and Los Angeles head the 
list with respectively 586, 584 and 573 new subscribers. 

“| An interesting comparison of the population of China and 
the number of letters of the alphabet in the Bible is suggested 
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by a recent issue of China’s Millions. The total population 
of 400,000,000 in China means that there are 80 times as many 
people in that country as there are letters in the Bible from 
the first chapter of Genesis to the last chapter of Revelation. 


{| The American Board calls attention to an alarming decline 
in the number of new missionaries which it has been able to 
send to the fields in recent years. Two years ago 73 were ap- 
pointed, last year the number dropped to 43, while this year 
it will not exceed 35. The reason is the decline in receipts 
from the churches. On the basis of present figures the Board 
is estimating a shortage of $96,000 by the end of the fiscal 
year and closes its announcement with this paragraph: ‘What 
is the best procedure in the light of these facts? Shall we 
thin out the line of recruits a little more? Shall we call an 
absolute halt, and that at the best time in the history of 
Christendom for an advance to be made? Or will the churches 
and individuals come through with increased gifts that will 
make it possible to capitalize for Christ the marvelous oppor- 
tunity of this present day?” 


{| Dr. Henry Huizinga of the faculty of Shanghai Baptist 
College, now in America on furlough, had a unique broadcast- 
ing experience some weeks ago. One of the leading Chicago 
newspapers, in its weekly pictorial supplement, published a 
number of photographs taken by him, and at eight o’clock on 
the same evening had him broadcast a lecture in which refer- 
ence was made to all of the pictures. Thus people at home 
had before them the pictorial issue of the newspaper, while 
they listened to Dr. Huizinga over the radio: This proved to 
be an unusual opportunity for missionary publicity. During 
the following week Dr. Huizinga received many letters from 
all parts of the country expressing appreciation of his radio 
lecture. 


{] Noting in April Missions that Italian students for the 
ministry desire to do intensive campaign evangelistic work, 
Rev. R. W. Neathery, clerk of the Chautauqua Baptist Asso- 
ciation, writes that there is a tent available in Chautauqua 
County, and that in Falconer, where his church is located, 
there are 350 or more Italians, most of whom are drifting away 
from all churches and need attention. In Jamestown also 
and in Fredonia, Dunkirk and other places there are Italians 
by the thousands, favorable to the Protestant religion. The 
Association is attempting to do something, but needs help, 
and the clerk suggests that here is a fine opening for the 
young men, with tent, Italians and the interest of the people 
backed by the missionary committee of the Association. We 
hope this suggestion will bear fruit, and have passed it on. 


{| The Baptist Standard of Texas did the unusual thing of re- 
producing an entire chapter of W. C. Wilcox’s The Man 
from an African Jungle (Macmillan), and the editor, E. C. 
Routh, wrote to the publishers: “I have just read with grow- 
ing interest your new missionary book. It is one of the most 
thrilling stories I have read for along time. I hope it will have 
a wide circulation.” This is deserved. Those who think mis- 
sionary books are dry or dull reading (of course Missions’ 
readers know better) should put Editor Routh’s judgment to 
the test. 


{| As one result of the issue of “The Book of a Thousand 
Facts,” it may be anticipated that when Baptist A meets 
Baptist B (both readers of Missions and therefore interested 
in the missionary enterprises of the denomination), something 
like this will take place: A. Did you notice that exceedingly 
pat and pithy Fact No. 91? B. Not especially, but I’ll match 
it with 793—that was news tome. And so the Facts will cir- 
culate and catch the eye. Numbers will tell. 
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Missions’ Pictures of Palestine As It Is Today 
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UPPER: A VIEW ON THE RIVER JORDAN, IN WHOSE WATERS JESUS WAS BAPTIZED BY JOHN THE BAPTIST. THE RIVER IS ABOUT 200 
MILES LONG; IN ITS LOWEST COURSE FROM 100 To 200 FEET WIDE, FLOWING IN A VALLEY FIVE MILES WIDE. 
LOWER: PILGRIMS ON THEIR WAY TO THE SACRED RIVER 


Then cometh Jesus from Galilee to Jordan unto John, to be baptized of him. But John forbad him, say- 
ing, I have need to be baptized of thee, and comest thou to me? And Jesus answering said unto him, 
Suffer it to be so now: for thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness. Then he suffered him. And 
Jesus, when he was baptized, went up straightway out of the water: and, lo, the heavens were opened 
unto him, and he saw the Spirit of God descending like a dove, and lighting upon him: And loa 
voice from heaven, saying, This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.—Matt. 3:13-17. 
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SEATTLE, GATEWAY TO ALASKA AND THE ORIENT 


Baptist Work in the Pacific Northwest 


BY AMBROSE M. BAILEY, D.D., PASTOR FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, SEATTLE 


HOLD in my hand a “Baptist History 
of the North Pacific Coast” by Rev. 
J. C. Baker, the father-in-law of Hon. 
Corwin S. Shank, ex-President of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. It is im- 
possible to compute Baptist growth in 
this region apart from the devoted labors 
of that untiring servant of God. According to this vol- 
ume Baptist work began here in 1848 with the arrival 
of the pioneers of the covered wagon over the Oregon 
Trail. 





Territory, at the Mound Prairie Baptist Church. This 
church was organized October 25, 1859, and was located 
fifteen miles southeast of Olympia. Its founding was 
humanly traceable to Brother T. J. Harper, a Tennes- 
sean, who for eighteen years acted as lay preacher. He 
held services in which a number were converted, among 
these his own son. Having no one to baptize the con- 
verts he sent his son 200 miles south, asking for a minis- 
ter. The Cornwallis (Oregon) Association sent Rev. 
R. D. Gray and Deacon John Lloyd, who ordained Mr. 
Harper. ‘The church continued under his care until 
1867, when it disbanded, due to Indian disturbances and 
the discovery of mining interests which scattered the 
members. 

The church at Brush Prairie in the Cowlitz Association 
bears the distinction of being the oldest church now in 
existence in the state of Washington. It was organized 
in 1863 and its Sunday school in 1865. The church did 
not forego the practice of “feet washing” until 1881. It 
may seem strange, but the Pacific Northwest Baptists 
have never suffered severely from divisive doctrinal 
movements. They have been far removed from the 
major body of Baptists, yet apart from a mild tendency 
toward landmarkism displayed somewhat early in Ore- 
gon, and a mild tendency toward Chiliasm, the stream 
has been clear. This has no doubt been due to the fact 
that from the first their interests have been evangelical 
and educational. A church that centers its emphasis on a 


sacrificial cross, an incarnate revelation in Jesus Christ, 
a worker with a trained mind and a missionary passion, 
has small time and less interest in the fringe of doctrine. 


Ten years later work began in Washington, then a 


Tt was October of 1871 before the first Baptist Asso- 
ciation convened. It met in Olympia, now the state’s 
capital city. It had a membership of about 88. This 
move was taken under the direction of The American 
Baptist Home Mission Society. The work in all this 
region is the child of the Home Mission and the Publica- 
tion Societies, and is one of the most convincing exhibits 
of the far-sighted wisdom both of the missionary prin- 
ciple in theory and also of its results in practical applica- 
tion. That first Association included five churches only 
for the entire region, set down in a population of 25,000. 
These churches and the vears of their organization were 
Puyallup 1867, Seattle 1868, Elma 1870, ‘and Oysterville 
and Olympia 1871. At this date there were but five 
pastors reported for all of Washington. 

In 1877 the Home Mission Society was supporting 
Rev. J. A. Wirth as pastor of the First Church of Seattle. 
He has still the record of its longest pastorate. By 1878 
a convention had been formed of a decidedly missionary 
character embracing all this region, and Rev. J. C. Baker, 
to whoni reference has been made, was chosen its field 
worker. His wife, mother of Mrs. Corwin S. Shank, is 
still living. It was. largely due to her untiring zeal, 
travels, addresses, and broad vision, coupled with the 
most exhausting sacrifices, that the women of this region 
saw their duty and came to a missionary self-conscious- 
ness and organization. Mr. Baker and his wife visited 
all the churches of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and Brit- 
ish Columbia. His was another wandering like that of 
Moses in the wilderness, that he might find, guide, and 
encourage God’s people, and his pilgrimage was sus- 
tained by a like faith and power. A genuine revival of 
religion and of missionary passion followed this devoted 
couple everywhere. 

This convention began cooperation with the Home 
Mission Society in 1881, when the work had grown to 
99 churches and 3,500 members, and when missionary 
collections had reached a total—till then unheard of—- 
of $3,000 annually. The year 1882 saw a great advance 
in finances, the completion of McMinnville C ollege, and 
the rapid settlement of the country by the opening of 
the Northern Pacific Railway. This general convention 
for the coast was dissolved in 1886, and the following 
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year the various state conventions of this area were 
organized. 

The year 1897 may be selected as the date of the mod- 
ern era, for it synchronizes with the gold rush to Alaska, 
and was the year when British Columbia organized a 
convention of its own after it had separated from the 
Puget Sound Association. This was also the vear when 
the May Anniversaries were held in San Francisco. 
When one calls to mind the vicissitudes and dangers that 
our Baptist cause has suffered by isolation, paucity of 
leadership, great overwhelming calamities such as the 
Seattle and Vancouver fires, financial limitation and 
panic, and all the ills incident to the opening up of a new 
country, he realizes afresh the sovereign leadership of 
God’s Holy Spirit in charge of His anointed people. 


THE PRESENT 


Without exhausting our attention by a prolonged 
recitation of statistical figures, the present strength of 
our movement may perhaps best be shown by the accom- 
panying table for 1924. Let it be understood that this 
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includes Japanese, Chinese, Colored and Indian work, 
and the conferences of the Swedish, Norwegian-Danish, 
and. German churches. 

It is to be noted in connection with the foregoing chart 
that practically all of this growth has taken place in the 
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last forty years. Oregon was of course the first to be 
organized and settled and aaturally shows the greatest 
growth and results. Western Washington is a close 
second. While these statistics breathe a decidedly home 
mission atmosphere, and may seem to some to be almost 
pitiful in their smallness compared with some eastern 
conventions that would exceed the figures of our five 
states in one of theirs, yet one must not forget that in 
percentage of Baptisms per membership, in per capita 
giving, and in benevolence, all of these figures become 
optimistically prophetic. For example, look again at 
Montana’s 1,320 members, including the Crow Mission, 
giving $14,000 per year for the salvation of others. 
Think again of the fact that the membership is increasing 
each year almost ten per cent by baptisms in our territory. 

Ponder again upon the large number of strong leaders 
that we are furnishing the denomination, and reflect fur- 
ther upon the short time it has taken to produce these 
results, and the rapid and certain growth of this region 
in its near future. Moreover, a mere casual attendance 
upon a single service in any of these parts would reveal 
that a very large proportion of any congregation is made 
up of the young, strong, active and hopeful. This is the 
fluoroscopic light in which to read an otherwise dark 
table of figures. 

We give also the following table of our Seattle 
a their pastors and statistics, as reported May, 
1924. 
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A few years ago almost every Baptist church in Cali- 
fornia was building a new meeting house. What Cali- 
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THREE OF OUR SEATTLE PASTORS 


DR. CHARLES A. COOK 


fornia was doing ten years ago we of the Northwest are 
doing today. Calvary Church was the first to start the 
movement. Turning rapidly through last year’s West- 
ern Washington Annual I see the photographs of the new 
$45,000 church building at Centralia; the new $40,000 
Japanese church in Seattle and a similar building for the 
Chinese; the Davis Memorial Church building at Mt. 
Vernon, where Dr. J. E. Noftsinger is pastor; and the 
new building at that rapidly growing lumber center, 
Port Angeles, where a member of the 1924 graduating 
class of Rochester, Rev. Stuart Goode, has lately come 
to be pastor. In addition to these new buildings Ho- 
quiam, Shelton, Fern Hill, and Elma have repaired and 
improved their houses of worship. Mt. Zion Church 
(colored) also worships in a new building erected under 
the pastoral care of Rev. Wm. Carter, an able leader of 
his people, who has now gone to Pasadena. He has been 
succeeded by Rev. J. Sterling Moore. 

This year the building program is even more ambi- 
tious. The Fremont Church, Seattle, next to the largest 
Baptist church in the city and long in need of an adequate 
plant, under the wise and patient leadership of its much 
loved pastor, Dr. Elbert H. Hicks, has at last moved 
into its new $50,000 edifice. The University Church, 
under the splendid pastoral care of Rev. Frank B. Mat- 
thews, situated in a most strategic location in the very 
shadow of our great University and in the most rapidly 
developing part of our city, is ready to build the first 
unit of a $100,000 building, leaving the educational unit 
to be completed. This building when finished will be 
four stories in height. When this article is read the first 
steps toward the new plant will probably have been 
taken. 

Another building under construction is that of Queen 
Anne church. This was for years known as the North 
Church, but the neighborhood changed at the foot of the 
hill and with sublime faith this small congregation went 
to the top of this old, wealthy, residential district, 
thickly populated. Under the sacrificial guidance of 
their pastor, Rev. B. P. Richardson, these people have 
their first unit costing $40,000 well advanced. 


REV. B. P. RICHARDSON 


DR. E. H. HICKS 


A few weeks ago Gatewood, under the care of a bonnie 
Scotchman, Archibald Mackintosh, fifteen years their 
pastor, has paid its mortgage—prophetic of a new 
building. 

The First Church of Seattle on the first of March 
burned the mortgage on its now unincumbered, splendid, 
new-Gothic structure. Thus it will be seen that nine of 
Seattle’s eighteen Baptist churches have either just paid 
off mortgages, just finished building, or are in process of 
building. 





REV. J. H. HAGEN, DIRECTOR, RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


Raymond is also building. Nor is Tacoma to be left 
behind by Seattle. The Sixth Avenue Church, with Rev. 
Mr. Pettibone as the new pastor, on Easter day finished 
and dedicated its auditorium at a cost of $60,000, using 
the old building as the educational plant. And last and 
easily first of allin this present building movement stands 
the First Church of Tacoma. The pastor, Rev. C. Oscar 
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Johnson, Ph.D., a man of personality plus, six years ago 
took this work that seemed almost hopeless. By virtue 
of a great big lovable personality that will always be 
youthful, a vita! message, an undaunted spirit of optimism 
and the blessing of God, he took his congregation to the 
theater, established a record for overflow services, and 
started with the thought of a new building. It is said that 
this building will be the largest and best church building 
on the Pacific Coast. As long as Johnson stays as pastor 
it is safe to conclude that it will be filled with an earnest, 
evangelistic crowd of Christian workers. The building 
will be ready for your inspection as you read this. It is 
worth a trip to Tacoma to see. By all means take a trip 
over to see it. Johnson will see that you do, without a 
doubt. 


PERSONS 


In all the early records there constantly appear the 
names of Drs. Proper and Wocddy, working under the 
statesmanlike guidance of Dr. Morehouse. Frequently 
also one finds the names of younger men like George 
Robert Cairns, L. S. Bowerman, J. H. and S. W. Beaven, 
Prof. Mark Bailey, and the Failings. ‘The fathers have 
labored.” Another younger man’s name also occasion- 
ally appears in the list, Dr. A. W. Rider. Coming down 
to the present minute one hesitates on a recital for the 
reason that there must be limits. 

In Montana Dr. E. R. Curry. has taken up the work 
of G. Clifford Cress. In East Washington and North 
Idaho the Secretary is Dr. Alfred H. Bailey, the writer’s 
brother; and the pastor of the First Baptist Church of 
Spokane is Dr. J. Newton Garst. In Oregon the “Big 
Four” are easily Drs. O. C. Wright, W. B. Hinson, T. J. 
Villers and Leonard W. Riley, though one does not wish 
to stop there. 

In Idaho under the secretarial care of Rev. W. A. 
Shanks one finds Mr. Dietrich and Judge Witty; and one 
must not forget that it was Idaho which gave us Dr. W. 
H. Bowler, the efficient acting head of the Board of Mis- 
sionary Cooperation since Dr. Aitchison’s retirement. 

The other night we were entertained at dinner, and 
in the group were five sons, each measuring over six feet 
in height, from four Baptist families. Someone remarked 
with a smile that the Northwest grows big men. Such is 
the impression one gets by a casual enumeration of a 
few of the leaders. It matters not where we begin. We 
have already mentioned several. Let us begin with lay- 
men of large means and heart like Robbins and Tennant 
and Love of Tacoma; Erickson and Martin and Moody 
(the brother of Moody of the Congo) of Seattle; Friborg, 
the pastor of the First Swedish Church for over a dec- 
ade; and Lawrence Arlander with his cornet, who now 
for the second year is directing the music of our great 
Convention. Or with women like Mrs. Horace Comp- 
ton, vice-president of the Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society, member of the Board of Mis- 
slonary Cooperation and of the Committee of Seven; 
Mrs. J. H. Kerr, the mayor of Edmonds, vice-president 
of the Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety, and Mrs. Howell, who has the American Baptist 
Publication Society’s Seattle Branch in charge. Among 
the Japanese we have Pastor Okazaki, who has been pas- 
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tor of the Japanese Baptist Church in Seattle for more 
than thirty years. The pastor in charge of all our city 
mission work is Fred W. Wightman, one of the choicest 
men in our entire field, wise, gracious, gifted. 

In charge of the Japanese and Chinese missionary 
work in Seattle we have a little colony of missionaries, 
very choice, and no less missionaries because their con- 
tact with the Orient is at home—the Misses Rumsey, 
Herd, McCollough, Goldsmith, Skiff and Snape (Miss 
Snape is the daughter of John Snape of Oakland). Repre- 
senting the B. Y. P. U. and Sunday school work we have 
Rev. T. H. Hagen, and chosen to represent us denomina- 
tionally in the B. Y. P. U. of A. problems is Millard 
Thomas. We must not prolong the list. Two of our 
outstanding men are undoubtedly Dr. J. F. Watson, our 
State Secretary, and Hon. Corwin S. Shank, ex-Presi- 
dent of the Northern Baptist Convention. Dr. Watson 
took this field almost seven years ago when its work was 
facing possible division, when its resources were depleted, 
and when its future did not seem auspicious. His busi- 
ness counsel and sagacity and his masterful and coura- 
geous handling of issues and men have convinced us that 
we have in him one of the most consecrated business men 
in all our personnel of state secretaries in the Northern 
Convention. His conduct and foresight on the Board of 
Missionary Cooperation convince us of this. 

Corwin S. Shank—we call him Mr. Shank out here, 
although the schools have conferred upon him the title 
of LL.D.—a graduate of Yale Law School—is a man 
whose legal talents have been in'demand by the Japanese 
and Australian Governments, the Milwaukee Railroad, 
and other large corporate interests. When we saw him 
in action as our President at Milwaukee we could under- 
stand why. His advice and counsel to our denomination 
in the past few years have been invaluable. Coupled 
with a statesmanlike grasp of our problems, he carries 
in his nature a tender, consecrated, prayerful spirit. He 
is an evangelical, ‘“prayer-meeting,” tithing Christian. 
What more than that can be said? 

With such leaders as these and others not so well 
known but just as true, the future of our Baptist work in 
Western Washington seems secure. 


PROSPECTS AND PREDICTIONS 


There are some things that lie just ahead that seem: 
reasonably sure. The country is populating rapidly and 
eastern capital is filtering in. We as Baptists will have 
our share of the material growth which our location will 
bring. This will mean rapid and immediate enlargement 
all along the line. The trustees of Minor Hospital are 
planning a Christian hospital under Baptist manage- 
ment shortly. The First Church of Seattle plans within 
the near future a Sunday school house. This will make a 
Baptist center of ambitious proportions when dreams 
come true. 

Trusting in God we say, ‘“‘Speak unto the children of 
Israel that they go forward.” 


“Thus far the Lord has led us on, 
Thus far his power prolongs my days, 
And every morning shall make known, 
Some fresh memorial of His grace.” 


MAY SEATTLE BE A REVELATION TO THE CONVENTION, AND THE CONVEN- 
TION BE A BENEDICTION TO THE CHURCHES AND PEOPLE OF SEATTLE 
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NATIVES OF BELGIAN-CONGO WITH THEIR HEAD ORNAMENTS AND FACIAL SCARS 


Africa’s New Peril 


BY P. H. J. LERRIGO 
Home Secretary of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


ANOTHER did not hesitate to say that 
i} Jimmie was a little savage. And with 
reason; for he had tied a tin can to the 
tail of the neighbor’s dog, robbed the 
starling’s nest in the top of the pine tree, 
carried a paper of angle worms in the 
pocket of his Sunday knickers, and ap- 
peared guilelessly at supper with hands and face stained 
with virgin soil. Mr. James is a grown man now and 
joins the Sunday procession on Fifth Avenue, resplendent 
in tall hat and cutaway, but the lapel of his stylish coat 
covers a heart in which one small chamber still harbors 
the memory of little Jimmy, the primitive savage. 

And so with all of us. Perhaps that is the secret of the 
lure which the wild life of Africa holds for us. The 
civilization which changed little Jimmie into Mr. James 
in so short a time took centuries, even millenniums to 
develop. But little Jimmy lives by the millions in the 

. shades of the African forest, only they call him Masa- 
muna, Njoji, Mpambu, or what not. Unfortunately the 
African little Jimmy does not grow up; or if he does, it 
may be into the grim figure of the witch doctor who 
has held his village under such terror for so many years. 

We do not want to make Masamuna over into the 
image of Mr. James of Fifth Avenue. Far be it from us. 
But we should like to see him grow into the fine, straight, 
clean, courageous and vigorous black man which he may 
become under the best of circumstances. 

This is what our missionaries are aiming at, and it can 
be accomplished through the simple message of Jesus. 
The African mind quickly comprehends Jesus. The 
Master seems to be native to the woods and hills of the 
Congo and they welcome Him as their own, when once 
the barrier of native speech and custom has been pene- 
trated and the road to the heart made plain. 

A recent letter from Mr. Geil tells of Mavakala, who 
had learned something of the Christian faith and found 
himself back home again in his own village. For two 
years he had held himself aloof from the ways and wor- 
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ship of his own people, even of his own mother. Against 
opposition he gathered the lads together and tried to im- 
part to them what he himself had learned of the new_life 
and the new Saviour. Then, followed by the terrible 
threat of the taboo, he fled from the village and came 
to the Mission to learn more clearly the way of Christ, 
accompanied by his little brother, the first fruits of a 
stumbling Christian service. 

The millions of little African Jimmies are in great 
danger. For thousands of years they have played, suf- 
fered, wept and grown old in the shadows of their own 
forests untroubled by the world outside. But suddenly 
they are threatened by hordes of invading supermen, 
beings with white faces and wily, wicked ways, who hold 
marvelous secrets of nature and are able to wrest un- 
dreamed of riches from their soil. Indeed the invasion 
has passed the stage of threat and has become actual. 

Commerce is suddenly undergoing an enormous ex- 
pansion. The world has discovered Africa and its riches. 
Foreign peoples of all nationalities are entering in great 
numbers to exploit the new continent. The British 
Colonial Under-Secretary, Major Ormsby-Gore, states 
that two years ago Uganda produced 90 bales of cotton, 
last year 137, and this year the production will be 
200,000. Radium bearing ore has been found by Bel- 
gium, the diamond and copper mines are being rapidly 
developed, while in certain colonies of West Africa ex- 
ports are increasing at the rate of 60% per year. The 
main river running through the heart of Congo and re- 
ceiving the influx of mighty tributaries has become a 
busy highway of traffic. Vessels of all types and sizes, 
from the little steam launch to the luxurious passenger 
boat capable of conveying one thousand persons, ply up 
and down night and day. Contacts between natives and 
foreigners multiply and are not always helpful. Mr. 
P. C. Metzger, our missionary at Tshumbiri, writes: 

“The town of Tshumbiri continues to increase in popu- 
lation but we are sorry to say in sin as well. We are 
becoming like a little Kinshasa without the police con- 
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trol. The steamers and the wood posts disturb us a 
great deal, and the sins of the white man are a terrible 
hindrance. My heart fears for the outcome of white 
man’s rule here in Africa.” 

The work of our missionaries has ‘been made doubly, 
nay trebly, difficult by the new contacts with the outside 
world which are multiplying by leapsand bounds. But the 
importance of their work is emphasized by the urgency 
of the situation which is being created. A race is taking 
place between the godless forces of commercialism and 
industrialism now exploiting the land with such startling 
rapidity, and the spiritual efforts of the representatives 
of the churches of Christ who are trying to capture the 
hearts, lives, villages, social systems and tribal organiza- 
tion of these primitive peoples for God ere they go down 
into the pit of destruction before the invading avarice- 
led hosts. 

Governments have been awakened to the gravity of 
the case. It is encouraging to read such words as these 
on the pages of the reports of .responsible government 
committees: 

“Education should strengthen the feeling of responsi- 
bility to the tribal community, and at the same time 
should. strengthen will power; should make the con- 
science sensitive both to moral and intellectual truth; 
and should impart some power of discriminating be-. 


to religious teaching and moral instruction.” 

Another pronouncement of a similarly encouraging 
nature was made by M. Louis Franck, Colonial Minister, 
on behalf of the Belgian Government, in summing up 
the policy of the latter in dealing with the native peoples: 

“The policy which associates on the one hand the pro- 
tection of the native social and political institutions with 
development and progress, and which assures on the 
other cordial sympathy and powerful protection to the 
work of evangelization is today without any restriction 
the policy of government.” 

As an outcome of the first Educational Commission 
which visited Africa under the leadership of Dr. Thomas 
Jesse Jones, a government advisory committee on native 
education in the British Tropical.Africa Dependencies 
has been established with the purpose of caring for the 
welfare of the native peoples. They recognize “the prin- 
ciple that the controlling Power is responsible as trustee 
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for the moral advancement of the native population.’ 
Mr. J. H. Oldham, Secretary of the International Mis- 
sionary Council, has been made a member of this Com-- 
mittee. 

A similar commission has functioned for some years 
in Belgium and a Protestant missionary holds member- 
ship upon it. There is talk of the formation of a commis- 
sion of the same kind in France, and awakened public 
opinion is now beginning to produce an effect even with 
the government authorities of Portugal, so that there is 
less opposition to the work of the Gospel in Portuguese 
African territories than was formerly the case. 

With the stamping out of the ancient forms of slavery 
there has been a temptation upon the part of govern- 
ments and commercial organizations alike to substitute 
enforced labor, which may bring about a condition but 
little removed from the slave system of former days. 
The modern missionary movement has written many a 
chapter of vigorous protest against this system and its 
full strength in word and deed is demanded by the pres- 
ent hour. Mr. J. H. Oldham touches upon the question 
of the proper type of education which should be given 
the African people at the present time in his article, ‘“The 
Christian Opportunity in Africa,” which appeared in the 
April number of The International Review of Missions: 

‘‘A=policy- which has as its main object to train na- 


tween good and evil, between reality and superstition--2 tives to be hewers of wood and drawers of water for white 


. . . The greatest importance must therefore be attached ~~ 


employers is as remote as can be from the Christian pur- 
pose, which seeks the full development of human per- 
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sonality. A policy which lays the main emphasis on the 
training of clerks and artisans for administrative pur- 
poses likewise falls far short of the Christian aim. A 
policy, on the other hand, which envisages the welfare 
and progress of the whole community is one with which 
Christian missions can find many points of contact and 
sympathy.” 

The white man has evidently come to Africa to stay. 
All that can be hoped for is that the black man shall be 
protected from exploitation and given a chance to de- 
velop his best powers, so that instead of becoming a 
mere tool in the hands of the unscrupulous white he may 
take a worthy part in the further development of the 
resources and institutions of his own land. 

Africa is clearly swinging into the current of the world’s 
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life. The missionary forces are recognizing the impor- 
tance of the present hour and are making efforts to think 
and act together for the redemption of the continent. 
New plans are being formed for the envisioning of the 
entire continent as one great field. Errors which have 
been made in older fields may be avoided by wise coun- 
sels now, and a plan is on foot to bring together for the 
first time at some European point in 1926 those who are 
leading the work in all the various parts of the great con- 
tinent, so that each may profit by the experience of the 
other, and also that comprehensive plans may be made 
for stemming the tide of godlessness which threatens the 
native peoples and for taking advantage of the favorable 
factors which now present themselves. 

Our own Congo field calls urgently for reinforcements. 
Tshumbiri has suffered from under-staffing for years and 
the situation has become acute because concessions have 
been granted to a diamond company in that area and 
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commercial interests are crowding about the station. 
Matadi, the port city, and Leopoldville, the capital, are 
developing urban centers. An African urban center 
without God and Christ is a fearful thing. Moanza, the 
newest outpost, must be staffed. The key to our whole 
African work is the Congo Evangelical Training Insti- 
tute. All our work goes halting for lack of trained native 
leaders. The Institute sorely needs a new family to keep 
up with its growing needs. These are among the out- 
standing needs of the Congo field, but there are others. 
How devotedly and truly our Congo missionaries are 
carrying on, the self-sacrifice and pain with which they 
make their rich contribution to the redemption of the 
little children of the Dark Continent, cannot be told in 
words. Every letter which comes to the headquarters of 
the Foreign Mission Society carries between the lines a 
burden of desire, suffering, disappointment and hope that 
is a silent appeal to our utmost loyalty in their support. 





Report of the Commission 
Mission 


fs full Report of the Convention Com- 
mission which has been investigating the 

iq S| affairs of the Foreign Mission Society 
\ @} during the past year has been published 

in the denominational papers, in accord- 

8 ep} ance with the instructions of the Conven- 
LOR tion. It comes too late for us to do more 
than give a summary and some conclusions. 

The Report says that the Commission, appointed to 
do a hard, delicate and unprecedented task, sought to 
serve to the best of its ability, each member giving five 
weeks’ time at great sacrifice. A trip to the foreign field 
was not taken, bath because of the expense and the suffi- 
cient evidence available at home. A great mass of mate- 
rial was collected and studied; many complaints were 
received, and criticisms made publicly and privately were 
considered. Names of witnesses to substantiate state- 
ments were asked, extended correspondence was had, 
masses of correspondence from the files were read, 
testimony was taken from missionaries from every great 
mission field, and the Commission heard and interrogated 
all the secretaries, and representatives of the Board and 
its critics. More than four volumes of such testimony 
have been collected. The expense will not exceed 
twenty-five per cent of the amount authorized. Coming 
to its first conclusions the Report says: 

We have listened to and investigated many complaints and 
criticisms. We have found some of these exaggerated, some 
not substantiated by evidence, and some worthy of most 
careful thought and consideration. We have tried to weigh 
them all judicially, without personal bias and in the light of 









on Affairs of the Foreign. 
Society 


loyalty to Christ, to the missionaries, to the missionary task, 
and to our constituency. In the attempt to get at the facts 
we have been shown every courtesy by the Board, its secre- 
taries, missionaries, employees, and others. 

We may state, as a general conclusion, that the denomina- 
tion has reason to thank God for the great mass of the leader- 
ship in its missionary endeavor, and large reason for the con- 
fidence it has always reposed in that branch of our work. 
About the vast majority of our missionaries there is no ques- 
tion. We have been led to renewed conviction as to their 
evangelical faith and efficiency in service. We have been ina 
unique position from which to see our entire field, and our 
hearts have been thrilled by the evidences of the working of 
God’s spirit through our missionaries. 

On the other hand, we have found certain conditions which 
we believe the denomination must face, and which should be 
changed. To these we call attention in the report. These 
conditions do not constitute a large element when contrasted 
with the.whole extent of our foreign missionary work, but we 
wish the denomination to give them proper emphasis. Tu 
give them so little consideration as to ignore them, and refuse 
to face their meaning is to court grave danger. To give them 
so much emphasis that we cast doubt and suspicion over all 
the work would be equally tragic. We must not ignore criti- 
cism that comes from honestly troubled hearts, yet we must 
not magnify it until it furnishes an excuse for our naturally 
selfish human nature to withhold sacrificial support from our 
great missionary enterprise. 

The Report then takes up the selection of missionaries, 
and the criticism charging that the secretaries and Board 
favored candidates of a certain type of thought, and sent 
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out appointees who were not in accord with the “evan- 
gelical faith as held historically by Baptists.” This 
criticism was not found to be sustained by the facts. As 
to the methods of selection, it savs, “Serious objection 
could not reasonably be taken to the method outlined by 
the Board if followed with sufficient care.” It seems gen- 
erally to.have been the order of procedure. There is 
ground, however, for criticism that in some cases there 
has been evidenced a tendency to underestimate the 
value in a missionary of thoroughly sound, evangelical 
Christian views. The Commission feels that the work 
can be strengthened with profit to all: (1) By putting 
more emphasis on the necessity in the missionary of a 
strong, evangelical Christian faith which he can put 
forth as his message in warm, enthusiastic affirmations; 
and (2) by the exercise of more care by secretaries and 
Board to be sure “‘they really know what the candidates’ 
views are and that they accord with the general concep- 
tion of the Gospel as proclaimed by Baptists, so that 
such a missionary will truly represent us and not become 
a cause of misunderstanding and suspicion.”’ To this end 
it is recommended that the written statement of belief 
presented to the candidate be furnished to each member 
of the Board prior to the meeting for final examination, 
that some notation be kept of points raised in the oral 
examination, and that the records be sufficiently com- 
plete to indicate what the candidate’s views are on the 
great doctrines of the Scripture. 

Concerning the appointments or retention of mission- 
aries who do not accept, or have repudiated or abandoned 
the evangelical faith as held historically by Baptists, the 
Report quotes the statements of the Board at Milwaukee 
as to the “inclusive policy” on which it was operating, 
with its strict limitations which declare that none but 
evangelicals will be appointed. This matter is gone into 
at length, and cases are cited which justify the recom- 
mendation that greater care be exercised. The difficul- 
ties of the Board are recognized, also the fact that it has 
undertaken investigation of complaints, even when they 
were not formally or specifically presented. 

Concerning many complaints and criticisms based 
upon the contention that the Foreign Mission Society 
has stressed education out of all proportion to its evan- 
gelistic endeavors, the Commission says it has received 
wide testimony, noted the explanations of the larger 
proportion of money and time invested in the last ten 
years in educational development, and also the testimony 
of the secretaries and others that from now on, the staff 
needs having been fairly supplied, the emphasis should 
naturally be placed more upon the ev angelistic work. 
This is recommended. In conclusion these general im- 
pressions are given to the denomination: 

1. We remind our Baptist constituency of the grave dan- 
gers to truth and the Kingdom attendant upon the public use 
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of sweeping generalizations in criticism, based upon some one 
point often not even verified, and the circulation, either pub- 
licly or privately, of unsubstantiated rumors damaging to our 
work or workers. We have been in a situation well calculated 
to reveal the evil effects of such a course of action, including 
the irremediable injustice thus wrought. 

2. Another impression is related to our educational work. 
The original purpose for the founding of our Baptist schools 
was, and the present chief justification for their appeal for 
denominational support is, the training of an adequate lay 
and clerical Christian leadership for our churches. And as 
this is related to the present inquiry, it must be borne in mind 
that in securing trained candidates for the foreign field, the 
Board is largely dependent upon our schools here at home. 
The Board has said, ‘We will appoint only suitable evangeli- 
cal men and women. We will appoint evangelicals and we will 
not appoint non-evangelicals.”” It is therefore of the utmost 
importance that the schools recognize their responsibility to 
train and send forth men and women who fulfill these re- 
quirements and who will consequently go out having a warm- 
hearied, positive and evangelical Christian message. 

Finally, we would leave with the denomination the impres- 
sion that is deepest of all with us; namely, the vision of a great 
work being carried on for the Master in this great missionary 
enterprise through the sacrifice of time and life by thousands 
of our fellow Baptists. Many of them are going out into the 
hard and dangerous places, ministering to the bodies and souls 
of needy men and women in the name of our common Lord, 
and in response to His command, and receiving little in com- 
pensation but the joy of service and the fellowship with the 
living Christ. Engaged in a task that is no more theirs than 
ours they have volunteered to do their part, which is infinitely 
the hardest, believing that they can depend on us to do our 
part and give them comradeship in pee, in understanding 
and in sacrificial support. 

As a result of the work done so far our fields are today the 
scenes of the outpouring of God’s blessing in unprecedented 
ways. This work must go on unhindered. The challenge of 
their sacrifice and the Master’s command must be met. Real 
causes of honest misunderstanding here must be determined 
and corrected. Honest conviction must be honored, but 
“agreed to differ but resolved to love’ we must patiently and 
prayerfully attempt to rise above partisanship and seek to 
find the solution of our problems which is solely in accord 
with the “mind of Christ.” That this is all that counts we 
know. That it can be found we are certain. We will not, 
we are sure, while we move toward that final solution be will- 
ing to jeopardize the enterprise that has been built up by the 
faithful labors of more than a hundred years of missionary 
sacrifice. 

The Report is signed by the entire Commission: A. W. 
Beaven, Chairman, Mrs. M. F. Compton, Judson A. 
Crane, John F. Herget, J. C. Massee, Mrs. John Nuveen, 
bee Remington, secretary. 
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Looking Backward 


WHAT BAPTISTS WERE THINKING ABOUT AND DOING 
IN THEIR YESTERDAYS 





ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO | 





From the American Baptist Magazine 


Missionary J. Wade, writing from 
Burma, describes his prison experiences 
as follows: “An hour or two afterwards, 
the blacksmith came in bringing a rough, 
heavy chain. It consisted of three links, 
each about four inches in length, and 
pounded together so close as to com- 
pletely prevent it from bending any more 
than a straight bar of iron. The parts de- 
signed to go round the ankles were bars 
of iron about two-thirds of an inch 
thick, partially rounded and bent to- 
gether so as just to admit the ankle. This 
was designed for Mr. Hough and myself. 
He was first seated, his leg laid upon a 
block, the ring placed upon the ankle, and 
then pounded down close with heavy 
blows. The other ring was put upon my 
ankle in the same manner. Our situation 
afforded no convenience for lying down; 
and of course allowed us no sleep or even 
rest.” 

His experiences following the approach 
and attack by the British fleet on the city 
of Rangoon are described as follows: 
“Orders were communicated to our guard 
that the instant the ship should open 
fire, they were to massacre all the prison- 
ers without hesitation. This blasted all 
our hopes. The guards immediately be- 
gan sharpening their instruments of 
death and brandishing them about our 
heads, to show with how much dexterity 
and pleasure they would execute their 
fatal orders. Upon the place which they 
intended for the scene of butchery a large 
quantity of sand was spread to receive 
the blood. Among the prisoners reigned 
the gloom and silence of death—the vast 
ocean of eternity seemed but a step be- 
fore us. Mr. Hough and myself threw 
ourselves down expecting never to rise 


again, and calmly waited to hear the first _, 


gun that should be fired upon the town 
as the signal for our certain death. We 
wereat length brought to the place where 
all causes are tried, and sentences passed; 
it was the seat of judgment but not of 
justice. Here sat the dispenser of life 
and death, surrounded: by other officers 
of the town. On one side of us was a 
noisy rabble, crying out, ‘Let them be 
put to death.’ The cries of the multitude 
prevailed. The executioner stood on one 
side with a large knife in his hand, await- 
ing the order to proceed.” 


The war in Burma brings on a severe 
food shortage. The following prices for 
food stuffs are reported by missionaries: 
Eggs, $1.50 per dozen; chickens, $4 each; 
butter, $1.50 per pound; ham, $1.50 per 
pound. 

The annual report of the Massachu- 
setts State Convention lists 115 churches, 
with 11,811 members. This includes 12 
churches and 2,160 members in Rhode 
Island. (Rhode Island was just about to 
organize its own state convention. See 
article by Mr. Lipphard on page 399.— 
Ed.) 





FIFTY YEARS AGO 





From the Baptist Misstonary Magazine 

Missionaries. at Thongzai, Burma, re- 
port the total loss by fire of the church 
and the homes of three Christian fami- 
lies. The fire originated in the house 
where a man had lit a cigar. 

Missionaries in the Naga Hills of As- 
sam, writing from Sibsagar, report the 
massacre of 80 persons, consisting of a 
surveying party in the service of the 
British Government. 

An intense cold wave visits Japan, 
missionaries in Yokohama reporting a 
temperature of 14° above zero, with sev- 
eral local earthquakes of considerable 
severity. 

The annual report of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union lists 25 mission 
stations, 743 churches on the foreign field 
and 55,000 church members. 

For the fiscal year ended 1874-1875 
Massachusetts led all states in per capita 
gifts to foreign missions, the average be- 
ing $1.17 per member. 

The fiscal vear closes with a deficit of 
$52,956.72. Since the Fourth of July falls 
on a Sunday the Foreign Board issues an 
appeal for a specia! Fourth of July offer- 
ing to provide for the deficit. | 





TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 








From the Baptist Missionary Magazine 
An editorial calls attention to the con- 
tinuing “Pentecost on the Congo,” 885 
converts having been baptized during 
the preceding vear. Total membership 
of churches increased by 40 per cent. 
Rev. Eric Lund sails from Barcelona, 
Spain, to open the new mission of North- 
ern Baptists in the Philippine Islands. 
In view of his ten years of service as a 
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missionary in Spain and his mastery of 
the Spanish language, the Board feels 
that he was providentially fitted for this 
new work. 

The famine in India continues with un- 
abated severity. More than 5,600,000 
people are emploved in government re- 
lief work. Missionaries at Ongole are 
in the center of the famine area. 

The French Baptist Church at 48 Rue 
de Lille announces that during the period 
of the World’s Fair in Paris, English ser- 
vices will be conducted in the church un- 
der the direction of Rev. Reuben Saillens, 
while leading pastors from England and 
America would preach. Dr. John Clif- 
ford is the first preacher. 

Dr. Augustus H. Strong delivers the 
opening address at the Ecumenical Con- 
ference of Foreign Missions held in Car- 
negie Hall, New York, taking as his sub- 


| ject, “Christ the Author and Purpose for 


Foreign Missions.” 
From the Baptist Home Mission Monthly 


The new mission fields of the Home 
Mission Society in Cuba and Porto Rico 
are awakening popular interest, for the 
Board receives applications for appoint- 
ment as missionaries from New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Alabama, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Colorado, Ore- 
gon, Mexico and District of Columbia. 

Representatives of The American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society, the Home 
Mission Board of the Southern Baptist 
Convention and the Oklahoma Baptist 
Convention hold a conference at Okla- 
homa City and adopt a plan of unifica 
tion of missionary operations in Okla 
homa. 

The University of Chicago announces 
the addition of $4,000,000 to its Endow- 
ment Funds. 

At the Annual Commencement exer- 
cises of Virginia Union University in 
Richmond, Va., Rev. H. B. Grose (at 
that time pastor at Jamaica Plain, 
Mass.) delivers the address on the sub- 
ject, “Elements of Culture and Chris- 
tianity.” 

The Annual Report of the Home Mis 
sion Society lists 1,180 missionaries in 
service, who during the preceding year 
preached 93,242 sermons, made 284,220 
religious visits and baptized 4,442 con- 
verts. 
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Among Other 


THE EpiscopaAL church reports en- 
couraging progress in the reconstruction 
of its work in Japan which had been de- 
stroyed or damaged during the earth- 
quake. Out of a total of $2,500,000 re- 
quired, about $650,000 was received in 
response to the first appeal and it is esti- 
mated that $350,000 more will be avail- 
able before the summer, leaving a balance 
of $1,500,000 still to be secured. In 
Japan, practically all the damaged build- 
ings of the St. Paul University have been 
repaired; a new site of 11 acres for the St. 
Margaret School has been purchased and 
already $75,000 has been spent for the 
erection of buildings; a new site has also 
been purchased for the St. Paul’s Middle 
School, while the new Trinity Church is 
to be erected opposite the Aoyoma Palace 
at the junction of two important streets. 
Several residences and other churches 
are in process of construction. 

Www 

‘STUDENTS OF the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary in St. Louis, in cooperation 
with the Lutheran churches of the city, 
recently completed one of the largest 
missionary efforts ever conducted by 
that church. Forming groups of 27 
house-to-house canvassers, these students 
and young people made more than 18,000 
personal calls in order to promote a wider 
interest in missionary activities. 


www 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS as well as Bap- 
tists are scheduling numerous summer 
conferences throughout the United States. 
The list of Baptist conferences appeared 
on page 303 in the May issue. The Epis- 
copal church has scheduled 42 confer- 
ences, while the Disciples of Christ are to 
hold 21 and the Congregational church 
28. Adding to these the Presbyterian 
and Methodist conferences and numerous 
others, both denominational and inter- 
denominational, makes an impressive ar- 
ray of summer training gatherings for 
young people which will result in in- 
creased church activity and a larger in- 
terest in world missions. 


www 


ELABORATE PREPARATIONS are being 
made for the 33rd International Conven- 
tion of the Walther League (Lutheran) 
which will convene in San Francisco 


ly 26-30. 
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THE AMERICAN. UNITARIAN Associa- 
tion celebrated in May its rooth Anni- 
versary. Meetings were held in Tremont 
Temple, Boston. Distinguished dele- 
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Denominations 


gates from abroad were present, besides 
representatives of other denominations. 


www 


ACCORDING TO a report in the Christian 
Century, more than 50,000 Jews in New 
York City have become identified with 
Christian Science churches. The Jewish 
Rabbis of the city are said to be interest- 
ing themselves in a “Jewish Science 
Movement” so as to emphasize features 
which attract Jews to Christian Science 
and at the same time hold them to the 
Jewish Orthodox faith. 


www 


SO URGENT was the need of 29 new 
missionaries that the Presbyterian church 
found it necessary to advertise for them 
in the newspapers, in response to which 
seven applications were received. The 
Board has repeated the call in order to 
find the remaining number required. 
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LAST YEAR was a record in the circula- 
tion of the Bible in China. According to 
figures reported by the American Bible 
Society, 2,551,831 Bibles and Testa- 
ments were sold, an increase of 28,814 
over the preceding year. 
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NEGROES in Detroit are enjoying their 
new Y. M. C. A. building, erected at a 
cost of $500,000. It includes the usual 
equipment of swimming pool, gymna- 
sium, social and club rooms as well as 
auditorium and class rooms for educa- 
tional and religious meetings. There are 
now more than 60,000 Negroes in De- 


troit. ee 


AcCoRDING to the Missionary Herald, 
the Roman Catholic Church in the 
United States now has 360,000 ‘“‘cru- 
saders” among high school and college 
students, to awaken and keep alive an 
interest in foreign missions. A professor- 
ship of foreign missions has been estab- 
lished at. the Catholic University in 
Washington. A big foreign missionary 
exhibit is to be featured in the Vatican 
for the benefit of the 2,000,000 expected 
pilgrims visiting Rome during the cur- 
rent “Jubilee Year.” 


ww 


ONE OF THE oldest mission schools for 
girls in all Asia, Uduvil Seminary in Cey- 
lon, founded by the American Board, 
celebrated its rooth birthday in Febru- 
ary. There are now 600 students en- 
rolled. One of the principals, Miss Eliza 
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Agnew, served 40 years without a fur- 
lough. 
wu 


THE PRESBYTERIAN Church reports 
greal progress in the output of its Publi- 
cation Board. Fifty years ago, the 
Periodical Department had only four 
papers and its annual receipts were 
$59,000. Now 34 publications are issued 
and receipts exceed $1,000,000. The 
Board is encouraged in that 90% of 
Presbyterian Sunday schools use Presby- 
terian material. In Philadelphia the 
percentage is almost 100, only 1% of Sun- 
day schools in that vicinity using other 


material. 
www 


PRESBYTERIAN MISSIONARIES in Cam- 
eroun, Africa, are greatly disturbed over 
the spreading cigarette habit. Traders 
visiting the villages in this area find that 
a small piece of soap, some tobacco and 
a few cigarettes, are increasingly ac- 
cepted in exchange for a sack of highly 
prized palm oil nut kernels. Thus the 
smoking habit spreads. 


www 


THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY Of the Amer- 
ican Tract Society was ‘fittingly cele- 
brated in May. The Society has issued 
its tracts in 178 languages and dialects 
and has been a pioneer in the publication 
of religious literature. 
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THE Roman Catuo ric Church reports 
severe losses in its foreign mission work 
through the early death of missionaries. 
According to the rector of the Catholic 
University in Milan, one-third of the 
missionaries sent to foreign lands die 
within the first year and another third 
die within five years. 


www 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH in the 
United States (South) with headquarters 
at Nashville, Tenn., reports a decline of 
$110,056 in foreign mission receipts for 
the fiscal year just c'osed. The deficit 
in the work of the Foreign Board now 
stands at $240,248, compared with $156,- 
699 a year ago. re 


Hon. GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM, who 
served as Attorney General of the United 
States during the administration of 
President Taft, has accepted the appoint- 
ment as Chairman of the Commission 
on International Justice and Good Will 
of the Federal Council of Churches. He 
will thus lead the Protestant churches of 
the United States in their effort to secure 
a warless world. 
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Missions in Pictures 


A COLLECTION OF PHOTOGRAPHS ILLUSTRATING VARIOUS PHASES OF OUR 
MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE AT HOME AND ABROAD 




















BOYS’ CAMP AT OCEAN PARK, MAINE 







ADMINISTRATION BUILDING AT DENNISCN 
UNIVERSITY 





WILLINGTON HILL BAPTIST CHURCH, CONNECTICUT 





REV. THEODORE FIELDBRAVE AND HIS WIFE, 
MISSIONARIES AMONG THE HINDUS 


GIRLS’ CAMP AT OCEAN PARK, MAINE IN THIS COUNTRY 
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DR. S. P. SHAW AND MISSIONARIES AT THE DEDICATION OF ADMINISTRATION HALL, CARLETON COLLEGE 
THE CREIGHTON CHURCH, S. D. 





MEMBERS OF THE NEW CHURCH AT COQUELLE, OREGON 





IMMANUEL CHURCH, TOKYO, BEING REPAIRED AFTER THE 
EARTHQUAKE 








CHRISTMAS PARTY AT THE MILWAUKEE CHRISTIAN NORWEGIAN PASTORS AND MISSIONARIES IN CONFERENCE 
CENTER AT FARGO, N. D. 
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AN EVENT of more than ordinary inter- 
est took place in the Nellore field of South 
India last year when two leather workers 
and two weavers were baptized at the 
same time. This was the first baptismal 
service ever held in this particular section 
where there had never been any converts. 
Rev. F. P. Manley says: “As far as we 
know, it is without precedent that repre- 
sentatives of the two outcaste groups 
should come together as an initial move 
toward Christianity.” 


ww 


MorE AND MORE the value of taking 
the gospel into homes is being recognized 
by Mary E. Balch, general missionary to 
Wyoming. She has conducted 20 cottage 
services in the last four months. Non- 
Christian homes are often used for these 
meetings where most of those present 
are not confessing Christians. One of the 
hostesses during a personal conference 
said: “I had been asked to go to church 
many times but was not interested for I 
did not understand how much these 
things could mean to one. Somehow 
when we can sit down in our own homes 
and talk things over, they are made plain 
and we understand what it really means 
to be a Christian.” She confessed Christ 
and led her daughter to Christ. 

www 


Miss HELEN V. HINKLEy writes from 
lloilo, P. I.: ‘Since being here at Doane 
Hall and having seen how anxious the 
young people of the Philippines are to 
find the Truth as revealed in the Word of 
God, together with the joy of those who 
have found Christ as their Saviour, I 
truly count it a privilege to be here and 
to help in bringing the gospel to the youth 
of the Philippine Islands and in helping 
them to take it to others. I can under- 
stand now why it is that missionaries I 
have met at home have been so joyful 
and so anxious to return to their fields.” 

ww 

Two HUNDRED AND FIFTY boarding 
students are at the Florida Normal and 
Industrial Institute, St. Augustine. In 
writing about her work one of the teach- 
ers states: “Our week of prayer was won- 
derful. Students and teachers are all 
followers of Jesus.” 


www 


PRESIDENT ERDMANN SMITH of Ottawa 
University writes that during the current 


session Richard Aitsen, Kiowa, John 
Tippeconnic, Comanche, and Bert Peters, 
Pawnee, all former students at Bacone 
College, are in attendance and doing good 
work. Many more like them will be wel- 
comed by this university, which was 
founded by John Tecumseh Jones, an 
Indian. In order to matriculate, a stu- 
dent must have to his credit the full high 
school or academic course. A recent 
Ottawa newspaper carried the story of 
victory in debate of the team of which 
John Tippeconnic is a member. 


www 

A REQUEST has come from Miss E. 
Grace Bullard, now on furlough in Al- 
berta, Canada, for some books for her 
work in Kavali, South India. She writes: 
“T do so want some books for our Educa- 
tional Library—religious and secular— 
and a few good magazines. Could you 
advise me how to get these? I am sure 
there are folks at home, teachers, etc., 
who would be glad to give their books on 
methods and other educational subjects 
after reading them, and would pass on 
their journals also. We could use such 
books to great advantage, but I don’t 
know how to get such a request before 
our people. I would be glad if I could 
take back 50 good reference books.” 


www 


FROM THE CATTARAUGUS Indian Reser- 
vation in Western New York cheering 
word has come concerning a revival cen- 
tering at the Pleasant Valley Church, 
Rev. W. David Owl, pastor, and Rev. 
Justin D. Fields, the assisting evangelist. 
During ten days Mr. Fields preached 28 
times. Already 50 conversions have been 
recorded, with 36 decisions for baptisms. 
A group of 14 traveled 10 miles to Go- 
wanda to be baptized. Some finé new 
workers have been won to the church. 
The Reservation life has been seriously 
affected by gambling, drinking*and im- 
morality and nine members who had been 
lost to the church were reclaimed and 
restored to membership. 


Kw 


Miss Vina Post writes from Himeji, 
Japan: “On November 23 we had a Tem- 
perance Day and the schoolgirls made 
4,000 Temperance hand-bills on the 
duplicator which the Sunday school 
pupils carried and passed out as they 
marched around through many of the 


streets. The boy who led the procession 
carried a banner which read, ‘Give up 
Liquor Day.’ There are many ways in 
which our Sunday school work may be 
improved; there are also overwhelming 
difficulties in the way. Buddhist Sunday 
schools are starting up in most of the big 
temples and the big drums and the 
spacious rooms as well as the cakes and 
cards which are given out every Sunday 
seem more attractive to many children 
than the little room which we are able to 
rent in the various vicinities for our own 
” 
Sunday schools. ror 


REv. FRED J. PETERS, special evan- 
gelist under the direction of the Home 
Mission Society in Porto Rico, reports 
that the revival there has been deepening 
with the passing of time. Beginning the 
eighth week of the campaign in the little 
town of Cidra, Mr. Peters mailed the 
following summary of results: Barros, 
two weeks, 51 converts; Barranquitas, 
one week, 28 converts; Coama, one week, 
29 converts; Corral Viejo, one week, 59 
converts; Yauco, one week, 79 converts; 
Cayey, one week, 125 converts. ‘Keep 
on praying for the 1,000 souls,” urges 
this earnest missionary. ‘“They are al- 


dy in sight.”’ 
ready g St dial 


ACCORDING TO a report from Burma, 
a most successful evangelistic campaign 
was recently held at Henzada. Every 
night until nearly midnight the mission- 
aries enjoyed a helpful prayer meeting to 
prepare them for the heavy work of the 
day. Twelve girls responded to Ma Nu’s 
invitation to accept Christ and 14 boys 
likewise responded as a result of the five 
public invitations of Saya Banerjee and 
a considerable amount of personal inter- 
views with many of the team, making a 
total of 26, mostly from Burman Bud- 
dhist homes. se sete 


Miss MARGARET M. SUTHERLAND 
writes from Kemendine Girls’ School in 
Burma: “‘As we have been using an old 
building for four classes this year we have 
been able to receive more day scholars 
than ever before. We have had in all 560 
pupils. Our new west wing to Bennett 
Hall is now going up, so we shall sell the 
old building, and next year I think we 
shall be able to receive, as either boarders 
or day scholars; all desirable applicants.” 
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TWO VETERAN missionaries of Burma 
are giving practically all their time to the 
preparation of Christian literature. 
These two men are Dr. H. H. Tilbe, for 
38 years a missionary to the Burmans, 
and Dr. Ola Hanson, for 35 years a mis- 
sionary to the Kachins. Dr. Tilbe’s work 
has been in the preparation of commen- 
taries on the New Testament books. Dr. 
Hanson has already translated the New 
Testament into Kachin and has this year 
completed the translation into Kachin of 
the Old Testament as far as the pro- 
phetic books. 2 a 

PAUL J. BraisTeD of Brown Univer- 
versity, after his graduation in June, en- 
tered immediately upon his work as evan- 
gelist-at-large for schools and colleges, 
under appointment by the Home Mission 
Society. During his college days Mr. 
Braisted was instrumental in the conver- 
sion of many of his classmates. His ad- 
dress, “Spiritual Work among the Stu- 
dents,” made a deep impression at the 
Conference on Evangelism in Boston 
May 4-6. se tee 

THE NORTHERN Baptist Conventior: 
and the coonerating societies have agreed, 
as far as they are able, to encourage the 
churches to devote the two months, Felh- 
ruary and March, 1926, to intensive 
evangelistic efforts. 


WWW 


IN TOURING the Garo Hills of Assam, 
the way of Rev. and Mrs. R. H. Ewing’s 
party lay through a tiger-infested dis- 
trict. Ten days before a woman with her 
baby tied to her back had been seized 
while she was at work in the field and had 
died of her wounds. The missionaries 
tried to stop at this non-Christian village 
and offer comfort. At the entrance to 
the village they found the smouldering 
ruins of sacrificial fires to the gods and 
the characteristic structure of bamboo 
with tassels, chicken feathers and rice 
offerings. The people said, ““Do not enter 
our village or the gods will be angry with 
us and kill more of us.” 


Wwe w 


Dr. R. A. THOMSON reports that 51 
were baptized in the Kobe and Liuchiu 
field last year. Of the four churches, two 
are self-supporting. 

Kw 

THE NYAUNGLEBIN Mission School in 
Burma celebrated its 25th anniversary 
‘his year and gave a special concert the 
first Friday in February, which marked 
the closing session of the annual meeting 
of the Nyaunglebin Association of 
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Churches. Miss Hattie V. Petheram 
writes that the missionaries are well 
pleased with what has been accomplished 
in this first 25 years, and press on to still 
greater things to be accomplished before 
the half century mark is reached. 


www 
AIKEN InstituTeE held its first bap- 
tism service in May when 20 were bap- 
tized. This Institute has already pledged 
$300 to the Golden Anniversary Fund. 
www 
At THE Baptist Christian Center in 
Detroit, Mich., 75 have recently been 
baptized while 120 delinquents were re- 
stored to their own churches. 





A Record Year in Evangelism 


A record year in evangelistic results 
is reported from the South India Mis- 
sion of the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society by Missionary F. 
Kurtz of Madira. He writes: “We 
have had a banner year in nearly 
every respect in spite of reduced num- 
bers and reduced finances. The total 
number of baptisms is 5,684. ‘This is 
the largest in the history of the South 
| India Mission with the exception of 
| the great ingathering in 1878 (under 
| the ministry of Dr. John E. Clough). 
This makes nearly 14,000 additions 





by baptism in three years and adds a 
great community to the mission.” 








“WE HAVE made four trips into the 
jungle villages near Pegu this year,” 
writes Miss Mary L. Parish. “By we I 
mean myself accompanied by a group of 
20 or more teachers, pupils, and some- 
times preachers and Bible women. These 
trips are quite popular with our young 
people. The people listen well while the 
message is given in ten-minute talks.”’ 


Www Ww 


Miss RutH Warp, who is at home on 
furlough recuperating from a long illness, 
loves to talk about her work in Tokyo. 
In one of her recent letters she writes: 
“They are such dear girls over there in 
our Mission schools—so polite and ap- 
preciative, and yet altogether normal, 
wholesome specimens of girlhood! Al- 
ready I have been homesick for them a 
number of times.” 

ww 

Rev. DryDEN PHELPs who has been at 
work in West China Union University 
says: ‘This last year has been the richest 
of my life, in work, in new experience, in 
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health, in new ideas, in a deeper under- 
standing of Jesus Christ.” 
www 


Miss Cora BeEaAtH, with her work at 
Mariners’ Temple, is filling a real need 
according to the policeman of the com- 
munity. A speaker seeking the place 
asked him where the small church known 
as the Temple was located. ‘Madam,”’ 
he replied, “you are looking for a big 
church, a real lighthouse in this com- 


munity.” Ae 
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In SEPTEMBER, 1922, Florence Web- 
ster of Fargo, N. D., sailed for China 
under the Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society. Before she 
acquired the language, Miss Webster 
taught music in the Union Girls’ High 
School at Hangchow, which was not an 
easy task even though the girls under- 
stood English. At the same time she was 
secretary to the Principal, Miss Ellen 
J. Peterson, who is also secretary for our 
Woman’s Board in the East China Mis- 
sion. Miss Webster is greatly in love 
with her work, her Chinese girls and the 


country. Pere 


CHRISTIAN AMERICANIZATION  secre- 
taries are to Jose their name. From now 
on, through the action of the Board of 
Managers at the request of the depart- 
ment, these faithful young women serv- 
ing as the connecting link between the 
local churches and New Americans are to 
be known as Christian Americanization 
Missionaries, thereby making every 
church a Home Mission Station. 


wx 

Mrs. Frep. J. PETERS, writing to the 
Home Mission Society, from Porto Rico, 
May 9, says: “Today we go to Caguas to 
spend a last session with the church 
there. The members would not take 
‘no’ for an answer. Converts in Porto 
Rico now number 1,670 in less than four 


onths.”’ 
a tke 


AT THE First Baptist Church of Ber- 
keley, Cal., on April 13, ten of the older 
boys in the Chung Mei Home, the or- 
phanage for Chinese boys supported by 
Baptist home mission agencies, were 
baptized. On Sunday, April 12, fifteen 
adults were baptized into the membership 
of the Chinese Baptist Church of San 
Francisco. 

ww 


A CHECK for $60 was recently received 
from the girls of the Baptist Institute, 
Philadelphia, towards the Golden Anni- 
versary Fund. 
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Annual Meeting of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society 

The fifty-fourth annual meeting of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society will be held in the audi- 
torium of the Masonic Temple in Seattle, 
Washington, on June goth, 1925, at 
2:45 p. m., and succeeding days, to act on 
any report that shall then be presented, 
to elect officers and members of the Execu- 
tive and Finance Committees, and to 
transact any other business that may 
properly come before the meeting. By 
order of the Executive Committee. 

Mrs. T. E. Adams, Rec. Sec’y. 


From Miss Frieda Peter 


Nyaunglebin, Burma. 

My special work is to visit the country 
villages in our district, and because this 
meant that I had to talk in Karen I tried 
very hard to get a working knowledge of 
Karen as soon as possible. I wish I 
could spread this visiting over a greater 
space of time, but that is impossible, and 
I must try to reach the villages during 
January, February and part of March. 
We have 24 villages which belong to our 
Association, and these can be called 
Christian villages. In some cases, espe- 
cially where the village is small, there are 
no heathen living in the village, but in the 


larger villages a certain section is where 
the Christians live and the non-Christians 
live in another section. Our nurse, 
Rosie, goes with me when I go to visit 
our people. She takes a bag of medicine 
with her, and when we visit we ask 
whether there are any sick, or any who 
need medicine in the house, and we in- 
vite them to come to see the nurse. If 
the people can afford it they pay for the 
medicine, but if they are poor we give it 
to them. In this way we get into the 
homes and lives of the people, and we 
have a chance to ask them to visit us 
when they come to Nyaunglebin. And 
just as at home, we are better able to 
enter into the lives of the children and 
know of their surroundings, when they 
come to the Nyaunglebin school. I am 
hoping to use the choirs and the village 
pastors in evangelistic meetings in the 
nearby heathen villages, and I am sure 
the blessing of God will rest on the 
preaching of His Word. It seems to me 
that one of the greatest needs in our field 
is that the pastors understand the needs 
and capacities of their heathen neighbors. 
They cannot sometimes speak simply 
enough, so that these babes in under- 
standing know. what they are talking 
about. This is also my trouble. We can- 
not know in a few years how little they 
understand of the things of God which 
we have heard all our lives. The words 
of Paul are as true today as they were 
when they were written. Even Christians 
must have milk food instead of strong 
food which God_is willing to impart. 


From the beginning of last school year, 
in June, until the beginning of Septem- 
ber, the daily Bible lessons and Sunday 
school lessons were taught with but one 
thought in view and that the acceptance 
of Christ as Saviour. We had our school 
evangelistic meetings in September and 
God richly blessed the efforts; 39 children 
followed Him in baptism. Most of these 
came from Christian homes, but quite a 
number came from heathen homes, and 
we were especially glad for several of the 
bigger boys who were in the highest class 
and will most probably go to high school 
next year. A few were prevented by 
their Buddhist parents, but we think 
they are Christians at heart and will 
openly follow Him later on. 

Our greatest need now is an evangelist 
who will travel from village to village 
during the whole year, doing the work a 
man missionary would do if we had one. 
We need consecrated men and women 
here as well as at home, who are ready to 
sacrifice their own personal likes and 
comforts in order that the Word of God 
may reach to the uttermost parts. Will 
you not pray that we may secure the 
right one for this work?—Frieda Peter. 

Note: An attractive, illustrated book- 
let written by Miss Peter, entitled “Un- 
der the Banyan Tree,” has just come 
from the press. Copies may be secured 
from the Literature Bureaus at roc each. 


Salvador 


Salvador was the joy of his teacher’s 
heart. His hand went up first when a 
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question was asked. Even seven times 
nine was not too hard for him. The little 
daily motto that the children learned in 
first grade, “Be kind,” was more than a 
motto to him. He showed it as he helped 
his teacher close the windows and lock the 
chapel where they held their school and 
in every other way that he could. 

His father was dead. He had only his 
mother, and how he loved her! She was 
only the servant in the home of some 
people of more wealth but he stayed with 
her and helped her as he could. And she 
paid a peso and a half every month to 
give her boy the best he could find in edu- 
cation, in a school where children were 
taught to be neat and clean as well as 
smart. 

And then the tragedy came. His 
mother took sick and died quite suddenly. 
It seemed too terrible to be true. What 
should become of Salvador? There were 
no cousins or aunts or uncles to take him. 
He was alone in this great sad world, 
without even his mother to comfort him. 
Next to his mother, he loved his teacher. 
And his grief was eased a bit when she 
told him that she wanted to take him 
into her home. Then came the second 
blow. He learned that his mother had 
borrowed, little by little,a hundred pesos 
from the people for whom she worked. 
She had died without paying it and the 
people to whom she owed it were going 
to keep him in their unloving hands until 
he had to their satisfaction worked out 
that debt. 

Do you blame him for looking so 
serious, and so like a little old man? 
And aren’t you glad that though he has 
neither father nor mother to comfort 
him, he knows Jesus and He will be his 
Friend and help him? He may not be 
able to go to school next year but he has 
many friends who love him, and I am 
sure that his teacher will do all she can to 
help him until he is free to leave the 
family to whom he is bound, and can go 
to a home where his lot will be happier. 
—May Coggins. 

Reeder Memorial Widows’ And 

Orphans’ Home 

With ten children, ranging from one 
month to seven years of age, the women 
have had their hands full, cooking, wash- 
ing and mending clothes for such a fam- 
ily. Their work is never done. It is 
night and day. Three women learned to 
run the fly shuttle loom and two are now 
making sheets and dish towels. They 
are very much interested in this weaving 
and one widow is keen on taking the 
full course at the Government Weaving 
School in Gauhati. In order to encourage 
the women to earn some money for them- 
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selves they get one anna out of every 
rupee worth of goods sold which they 
make on the loom. 

There is also a daily Bible class for the 
women and during the year we took up 
the study of the Tabernacle and the 
Book of Acts. As time permits one widow 
does Bible work among the Napalie and 
Hindu speaking women. The widows 
are taught as well as the other Christian 
women that it is the duty of every Chris- 
tian to be a Light and a Witness to their 
own people. 

Special attention has been given to 
sanitary training. We have an ideal 
place for object lessons. The women said 
it could not be done and I said it could. 
The demonstrations given have been 
proof enough and now they are trying 
to put into practice all they have learned 
along these lines. 

During the year two evangelists have 
been doing good work in the town, villages 
and weekly markets. Tracts and Bible 
portions in six languages have been sold. 
These evangelists tell me of places where 
the men they meet are willing to have a 
woman visit in their homes, so in this way 
little side visits are made by me or one of 
the widows. During the last six months 
a very different spirit has been shown by 
the people. They receive us and listen 
much better than formerly. 

A prayer meeting is held Sunday after- 
noons for the Christian women who live 
near Satri Bari. The older girls and the 
teachers of the Boarding School attended 
this year and have led the meetings. One 
of the women asked to be taught how to 
lead a prayer meeting, so we began just 
among ourselves and some of them are 
doing very nicely. As I look back on the 
year’s work I can see the mistakes made. 
We have had our ups and downs, our 
sorrows and disappointments, and also 
our joys, encouragements and untold 
blessings. For each experience I thank 
God.—Isabella Wilson. 
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New LAmps FoR OLD 


During the past year the missionary 
work and progress have been seen in the 
light of the many leaflets issued. Baptist 
Ground in Alaska and the Christian Cen- 
ter Leaflet have both been revised and al- 
though it will cost you twocents to see the 
activities and interests of the Christian 
Center, the Alaskan leaflet is free. New 
lamps are ready, however. The most 
illuminating is the Golden Anniversary 
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booklet, The Leaves of the Tree Were for 
the Healing of the Nations. Mrs. J. S. 
Comstock through pictures and stories 
has shown how the Woman’s Home So- 
ciety has had a healing leaf for the many 
people who have thronged to our shores, 
and forthe Latin Americans and Negroes. 
One may readily see how the golden 
leaves from the $500,000 Tree of Oppor- 
tunity will be shed to further existing 
work, 

In connection with the Golden Anni- 
versary, it might be well to mention the 
Book of Golden Projects which devotes 
one page to each of the interests of the 
society where the anniversary money is 
to be spent. If you have not seen this 
tiny volume with its attractive gold and 
black cover, write at once. 

Then, there is a new lamp which is 
going to enable Baptist women to dis- 
cover the gold mine in their own com- 
munities if they will but grasp the oppor- 
tunities offered in the new Christian 
Americanization leaflet, Have You Found 
the Gold Mine in Your Own Community? 
With the Slav in vogue and the many 
Oriental and Mexican importations, the 
chance of a life time is offered in this new 
leaflet which will come free upon request. 

The two Home Societies are contem- 
plating a Slavic booklet which shall be 
useful as supplementary reading as is 
20th Century Discoveries in Southern Seas. 
This booklet reveals the condition of the 
Latin-American countries and shows the 
response to the Gospel here where the 
Home Societies have undertaken great 
educational tasks. The attractive draw- 
ings and amount of information make the 
booklet worth more than the five cents 
required. 

New Lamps for Old. By the magic of 
good literature you may know how the 
Light of Christ is being shed in many 
lands and to many people. 


Samples 


FROM THE 1924-1925 “FROM OCEAN TO 
OCEAN” 


Again a rap at the door, Frankie is per- 
sistent this morning. ‘‘Do we come to- 
day, Miss Goff?” “No, not today.” 
“When do we come, after one sleep?” 
“No after two sleeps!” 

It was at a prayer meeting that the 
woman was telling of how she became a 
Christian in Japan. Her husband whom 
she married before she came to America 
was not a Christian. As she said, “I 
realized my duty in winning him for 
Christ but not knowing just how to go 
about it thought I would show him by 
my ‘better deeds’ but failed, for he is 
naturally more patient. Then it seems 
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as I was groping around, God led me to 
the Japanese Women’s Home where op- 
portunity’”’—— 

Detroit is a great mission field and 
Baptists are in the lead. In July we 
touched 32,000 children with the Gospel 
message in song and story. There are 
five new Americans to every old Ameri- 
can in most of our activities. For exam- 
ple there were ten girls representing six 
nationalities at our W. W. G. banquet. 
One Russian girl had only been here two 
weeks.—— 


The opportunities for service seem un- 
limited. I have supplied in 13 churches 
and worked on 26 fields during the 
year. 


During the first week in February at 
one of the best meetings of the Table 
Mountain Mission, five made a public 
confession of faith.——- 





From Kodiak to Nicaragua letters 
have come to fil! the annual missionary 
report From Ocean to Ocean. Better 
than that programs are ready so that the 
women’s societies can plan their circle 
meetings. A Slavic program and one 
based upon the letters from mission- 
aries working among the Spanish- 
speaking people will be particularly help- 
ful with the study books. Of course, the 
program is free, although From Ocean to 
Ocean is still 25c. The number of the 
edition has heen reduced to only 1,500 
so that requests will have to come in 
soon if everyone is to get her copy. 


JOANNA, THE LITTLE Potisn Grrt 


Joanna, the little Polish girl, is a neigh- 
borhood problem. Most of her young 
life has been spent on the streets, playing 
in the dirt, dodging policemen, running 
in and out among the automobiles, until 
one wonders how she escaped accidents. 
It is only her quickness and her keenness 
that have saved her. 

Joanna’s home conditions are the 
worst imaginable. Her father -and 
mother are continually quarreling and 
ihreatening to kill each other. There are 
so many little children that not one of 
them gets any care or attention from the 
mother. Love is an unknown facior in 
their household. When the children get 
hungry, they go home, grab a piece of 
bread in their dirty little fingers and away 
they go again to roam the streets. [I 
don’t suppose those children ever eat a 
good nourishing meal in decency and in 
order. 

Is it any wonder that Joanna is a law 
unto herself and that she has been a very 
real problem to me in the kindergarten? 
I soon discovered that the enly way to 
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win her was by loving her. The child 
craved affection and would respond in 
that way when everything else failed. 
Early in the fall she said to me one day, 
“From you come? From you come?” 
And then she said, “Why you come 
here?” So I told her I had come a long 
way because I wanted to be her friend 
and to help her to have Jesus in her heart. 
She was quite impressed. We have been 
real friends ever since. 

One day she came up to my room with 
me and she stood still in amazement as 
she gazed all about her. Then she said, 
“Who made this room? [ like this room 
—it’s pretty. Why we no got rooms like 
this in our house?” And after a minute, 
“T’m going to bring my dresses over here 
and live in this room. [I like it here.”’ 
I told her that she could not come to live 
here but that I would be glad to have her 
come to see me often, if she wished. She 





THE ‘JESUS WOMAN” 


took me very literally and has come 
nearly every day now for almost three 
months. It has been a joy to have her 


come for she is so bright and so respon-. 


sive. Her wild tantrums are becoming 
fewer and fewer. One day recently she 
said to me, “I can’t be naughty any more 
*cause I have Jesus in my heart to keep 
me good.”’ 

Not long ago Joanna had a severe 
toothache and when I discovered that 
she had a badly decayed tooth, [ obtained 
her mother’s reluctant consent to let me 
take her to see a dentist. That visit was 
a great event to the child and she has 
never ceased to talk about it to the other 
children. I discovered that they had a 
family tooth brush which was seldom 
used. It seemed to do no good to talk 
to the mother about it so now Joanna has 
her own tooth brush which is kept over 
here and every day she brushes her teeth 
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before she goes home from kindergarten. 
Sometimes, she can scarcely stand to wait 
until the other children go home for she is 
sO anxious to come upstairs and brush her 
teeth. She gets a real thrill out of it— 
Frances G. Crozier, Kindergartner, 
Bethel Neighborhood House, Kansas 
City, Kan. 


THe “Jesvs WomMAN” 


It is no wonder that the young people 
of the Italian Baptist Church and Com- 
munity House of Philadelphia, Pa., have 
caught the spirit of service. One woman 
who can neither read nor write has so 
carried the message to her neighbors for 
years, that they have called her the 
“Jesus Woman.” To better help them, 
she asked the pastor, Mr. DiDomenica, 
to place a red ribbon at Jolin 3:16 in her 
Bible, a blue ribbon at, “Come unto me 
all ye that Jabor and are heavy laden and 
I will give thee rest.”” Then followed 
other verses very precious to her. She 
herself said, “I can’t read His Word to 
them but when my friends come to see 
me, I can turn to the place where the 
red ribbon is and ask them to read. It 
will feel so good to me, and they will be 
reading it so it will help them, too.” 
Are not some of the 17 baptisms this year 
the result of this Christian woman’s in- 
fluence? 


CHRISTIAN CONTACTS 


Three new Christian Americanization 
volunteers have been enlisted in the 
Pittsburgh Baptist Association. Miss 
Helen Darby, the Christian Americani- 
zation missionary there, writes: “It was 
my privilege to take these volunteers into 
five homes. One Italian woman said, 
‘Me was in dis country three years. Me 
no like go no place because me know no 
American woman. My husband talk 
English well, me no talk. Me glad you 
come to teach me. Me too busy today. 
Wash hard all day.’ The teacher gave 
her a leaflet and before she knew it she 
was at the end of her first English lesson. 
She told us of. three others. When 
we went to call at an Italian home, 
we found that a Hungarian lived there. 
We were losing no opportunities, so we 
asked her if she wanted to learn English. 
How her face lighted up when she knew 
we could come to her home and give he! 
English lessons. She was studying in 2 
night school but could not keep up. We 
had a nice visit with her. She had gradu 
ated from a University in Budapest. Her 
husband had learned English in Hun 
gary. She wanted to keep up with him. 
She was interested in music. She proud] 
exhibited an encyclopedia that she stud 
ies as best she can. She gave us the flag 
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salute and named many of the presidents. 
What an ambition she has to be a true 
Christian American! She, at once, 
wanted us to go to teach: her sister who 
lives very far from her. It was my privi- 
lege to visit her sister two days after, in 
Duquesne. She did not want to learn. 
It seemed pathetic that her son had mar- 
ried an American girl with whom the 
mother could not converse. Mrs. W. V. 
Bacon went with me in Duquesne and 
she feels sure that this home can be 
reached. We visited about eight homes 
where English may be taught. The prin- 
cipal of the night school gave us the names 
of women, who had started to schoel and 
dropped out. Duquesne volunieers are 
going to look after these prospects.” 





FROM THE FAR LANDS 
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A Warning Word by the Baptist 
World Alliance 


The Executive Committee of the Bap- 
tist World Alliance would issue to the 
churches a faithful word of warning 
against the appeals of foreigners and na- 
tives who are not authorized by the 
responsible missionary agents of the de- 
nomination. We have proof that many 
solicitors from Europe and Asia are and 
have been for many years going among 
our churches collecting money, especially 
in America, on pretense that it will be 
used for urgent missionary necessities 
when, as is now well known, this money 
is sometimes secured by fraudulent 
claims and used for the benefit of those 
who collect it. It is indeed the exception 
that one of these independent appeals is 
genuine, and that money which the 
churches give in response to them is de- 
voted to real and helpful missionary work 
in any land. 

Even in the rare cases where the appeal 
is a genuine one and merit is claimed for 
the individual or so-called direct method 
in mission work, the expense of the meth- 
od is much greater than the denomina- 
tional cooperative method, the money is 
often distributed without due regard to 
individual and missionary need, and the 
accounts of these independent collectors 
are never audited by any agency which 
the denomination appoints and controls. 
Only the individual and the little coterie 
associated with him know how much 
money is raised and where it goes. 

Our Baptist people are now organized 
the world over, and some regular de- 
nominational agency is responsible for 
helpful missionary relation to every mis- 
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sion field and every national Baptist 
group in Asia and Europe. We would, 
therefore, suggest that whenever one of 
these unauthorized independent canvas- 
sers of our church appears in person, or 
appeals by letter or literature to a church, 
however many so-called letters of recom- 
mendation may be presented, he be re- 
quired to suspend the canvass for money 
until the Mission Board which is respon- 
sible for the territory on behalf of which 
he solicits money is consulted. The 
following Boards will gladly give infor- 
mation as to the reliability or unreliabil- 
ity of such appeals: The American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Society, 276 Fifth 
Ave., New York; The Foreign Mission 
Board of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion, Richmond, Va.; The Canadian Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Board, Toronto, 
Canada; The General Missionary So- 
ciety of German Baptist Churches of 
North America, Forest Park, Illinois; 
The Swedish Baptist General Conven- 
tion, Chicago, Ill.; The Foreign Mission 
Board of the Negro National Conven- 
tion, Louisville, Ky.; The Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society, Furnival St., London, 
England; The British Baptist Continen- 
tal Committee, 4 Southampton Row, 
London, England; The German Baptist 
Union, Neuruppin, Germany; The Swe- 
dish Baptist Union, Stockholm, Sweden. 

These Boards compass jointly or re- 
spectively the countries of Europe and 
much of Asia and South America. They 
have trusted representatives and asso- 
ciates in these lands, and have therefore 
opportunity to know the needs and the 
worthy appeals on their behalf. 

We seek to protect the churches 
against impositions and to help real mis- 
sion work for which our own denomina- 
tional agencies are responsible and of 
which they make faithful report, and 
therefore issue this warning to the 
churches and admonish them to heed it 
and put an end to the wastefulness of 
unauthorized independent appeals. 

Executive Committee, 
Baptist World Alliance. 


FIvE HUNDRED CONVERTS BAPTIZED 


One thousand people applied for bap- 
tism in the Gurzalla field of South India 
last year. Rev. E. O. Schugren, mission- 
ary in charge, baptized 500 of these dur- 
ing the last few months. He writes: 
“While it is always true that God has 
given us an ‘open door’ to this Telugu 
people, it seems very real at this time. 
God’s gracious calling is not confined 


among us to one caste or two but seems* 


extended to a variety of castes. If we 
have ever been working, praying and 
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expecting for a time to come when the 
caste people would accept our Lord, we 
now can render our thanks to Him that 
such a time has come. With what eager- 
ness they listen to our message of Salva- 


tion! But they do not only listen and 
show us kind friendliness; they accept 
our Saviour, take up His cross and follow 
Him.” 


THe Tox FAtry IN SHAOHSING 


A fresh evidence of the hold of the “fox 
spirit” on the minds of the masses was 
furnished recently when one of the old 
medicine shops in Shaohsing believed 
that it had instructions from this spirit 
to vacate its premises in his favor for 
three months. Accordingly all the stock 
in trade was temporarily removed and 
the “fox spirit” given free use of the 
place. Notices written on red paper were 
placed on the doors to indicate why the 
shop had been thus closed. As we en- 
tered the building a brilliant sight met 
our eyes. Suspended from the ceiling 
was a little holder containing a tablet to 
the “great fairy.”” On an altar in front 
of the tablet was a great display of red 
lighted candles. Some were several 
inches in circumference and nearly three 
feet high. In all there were nearly roo. 
On mats in front of the tablet to the 
spirit the worshipers knelt and prayed to 
the spirit for restoration to health. 

The method of divination was the use 
of the wooden lots made from a bamboo 
root. As soon as the voice of the oracle 
was known an oracular sentence was 
taken from a rail and passed to the peti- 
tioner. Eager attendants on either side 
of the altar gathered up the candles as 
soon as a worshiper had finished and re- 
placed them with fresh candles brought 
by fresh worshipers. It was apparent 
that the business being done in slightly 
burned candles was an enormously profit- 
able one for the attendants. Popular 
belief has it that if anyone dares to rebuke 
the fox spirit his clothes will immediately 
catch fire. In the mornings the crowds 
are so great that they extend out into the 
street. 

This worship has been going on for one 
month and has still two months more. 
At the end of that time it is expected that 
the proprietor of the shop will resume 
business at the old stand.—A. F. Ufford. 


DISAPPOINTING A FUNERAL PARTY 


When Rev. and Mrs. Paul C. Metzger 
arrived at their station of Tshumbiri in 
the Belgian Congo, they found a chief 
ill with dysentery. At first he would have 
no mission medicine and gradually grew 
worse. Finally his wife sent for his rela- 
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tives to come to the funeral, then they 
sent for Mr. Metzger to bring medicine. 
Mr. Metzger writes: “I agreed to do my 
best with the understanding that they 
were asking me to resurrect a dead man, 
for besides dysentery, he had a large ulcer 
and several other things. A hundred of 
his relatives came but to their surprise 
there was no funeral and day after day 
he persisted in disappointing the witch- 
doctor who had prophesied his death and 
said the white teacher’s God and medi- 
cine could not save him. On the sixth 
day the patient himself said, ‘I shall live.’ 
This was the beginning of the breaking 
up of the funeral party. God had again 
answered prayer.” 


CONFERENCE OF ALL CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES OF WEST CHINA 


This year the First General Conference 
of the Christian Churches of West China 
was held in Chengtu. It was a significant 
and inspiring gathering. Meetings were 
held at West China Union University 
and were attended by 287 Chinese and 
157 foreigners. One of the missionaries 
says: “The gathering was not a Baptist 
gathering, nor was it a Methodist gather- 
ing, nor was it an Episcopal gathering, 
and surely it was not a Quaker meeting. 
It was the Chinese Christian Church 
meeting together to find expression. 
There were strong leaders among the 
Chinese delegates and among the strong- 
est was the pastor of our students’ church, 
Donald Fay, a Yachow and a Rochester 
graduate. The motto of the Conference 
was, ‘Zealous to preserve the unity of 
the spirit in the bonds of peace.’” 


Kinc ALBERT Honors Dr. W. H. 
LESLIE 


King Albert of Belgium has conferred 
the Chevalier de l’Ordre Royal du Lion— 
Knight of the Royal Order of the Lion— 
upon Dr. W. H. Leslie, medical mission- 
ary in the Congo for over 30 years. Dr. 
Leslie is in a very real sense a’ mis- 
sionary pioneer. It was he who first pene- 
trated the Kwango River region twenty 
years ago, visiting much country never 
before entered by white men. From his 
investigations the necessary knowledge 
of the unknown country was obtained 
and a mission station was opened. For 
several years Dr. and Mrs. Leslie lived 
at this isolated post where his medicine 
kit opened the way for him among hostile 
and cannibal tribes. Dr. Leslie was also 
the pioneer at Vanga—a station he liter- 
ally hewed from the primitive African, 
jungle. Now this is one of the great Bap- 
tist stations in the Congo. Dr. Leslie has 
always regarded medicine as an evangel- 
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izing agency, saying, ““The Lord has used 
the medicine as an opening wedge for the 
gospel and I have been delighted to be 
used as the hammer.” Dr. and Mrs. 
Leslie will soon be coming to America for 
furlough. 
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THE First CHURCH IN SEATTLE 


The First Baptist Church in Seattle is 
one of the outstanding monuments to the 
value of an organization like the Home 
Mission Society. In 1896 this church was 
called a “forlorn hope.” One of its mem- 
bers laid the situation fully before Dr. 
H. C. Mabie, then in Boston. He laid 
it upon “one of his boys.” Then followed 
correspondence with General T. J. Mor- 
gan, of the Home Mission Society. Asa 
result a young man went westward from 
Boston, to a church out of which had 
gone about 100 members to organize the 
Tabernacle church, just up the hill. 
There were 420 members left, but 240 
names were soon erased; the church had 
$19,000 of accumulated indebtedness and 
its original edifice was ready to fall down. 
It is the wonderful story of God’s grace, 
and the power of the Holy Spirit. A gift 
of $1,000 and a loan of $5,000 more by 
the Home Mission Society, made possi- 
ble the “liquidation with honor” of the 
indebtedness, redemption of property and 
the erection of the second edifice on 
Fourth and Cherry streets (the original 
location). Before the young man de- 
parted there were 400 members of whom 
300 were tithers, and the $5,000 loan by 
the Society had been repaid. The church 
has been and is one of the outstanding 
churches in loyalty to and support of the 
denominational work. The praise of it 
all belongs to God. The people prayed— 
75 to 100 at the Thursday evening prayer 
service was not unusual. God answered 
through his many agencies, but an out- 
standing one was the Home Mission 
Society.—Louis S. Bowerman, D.D. 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Architect-Secretary of the De- 
partment of Architecture of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society is outlin- 
ing an itinerary to visit such churches as 
desire a conference on church building 
work. These conferences will be held en 
route from Seattle to New York following 
the Northern Baptist Convention. As 
the Department has to pay its own way, 
there will be a pro-rata travel expense 
charge of $15 for each visit, plus a con- 
ference fee of $25. The conference fee 
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payment applies toward any sketch plans 
the church may order of the Department. 
The conference does not obligate the 
church to order any further service. 
Churches desiring a visit should com- 
municate with Mr. George E. Merrill, 
care of Dr. J. F. Watson, 341 Burke Build- 
ing, Seattle, Wash., before June 30th. 


Easter Sunday in New York 
BY FRANK A. SMITH, D.D. 


On the day when Fifth Avenue was 
thronged with well dressed people, and 
the great churches were crowded with 
worshipers gay with flowers, and the 
avenue was filled with beautiful colors, 
the Secretary of Missions of the Home 
Mission Society, and the City Mission 
Secretary of New York, spent their 
Easter Sunday with some of the foreign- 
language churches. It was notable wher- 
ever we went that Dr. Sears was gra- 
ciously received and holds a strong 
place in the hearts of these people. 

The first visit was to the Second Ave- 
nue Church. The Lettish Service was in 
progress, under the direction of Rev. J. 
Kweetin. It was a church and Sunday 
school service with baptism. The pastor 
very impressively baptized one young 
woman, and it was beautiful to witness 
the affectionate greeting of her father 
when she returned to the family pew after 
the administration of the ordinance. The 
choir rendered excellent music, for the 
Lettish people are fond of music. 

Following this we visited the Estho- 
nian service, where a group of people were 
worshiping most devoutly. Here also 
was an excellent choir. Rev. Mr. Tetter- 
man is the pastor. In another room the 
Polish service was in session, conducted 
by Rev. Mr. Ziarko. The group was not 
as large as the others but there was every 
evidence of attention and interest on the 
part of all. While all this was going on 
a Chinese school was in session down- 
stairs, where a number of Chinese men 
were learning English out of the Bible. 
On the wall was a roll of honor with the 
names of seven young Chinese who had 
been in the world war, two having seen 
service in France. They were very proud 
of this roll of honor. 

Later we returned to the Second Ave- 


nue Church and joined in the Russian © 


service under Mr. Bookin. This service 
was somewhat like a prayer meeting and 
somewhat like a preaching service, but 
the spiritual fervor was very evident. 
This view of the work conducted at Sec- 
ond Avenue Church cannot fail to im- 
press the fact that a great and far- 
reaching influence is being exercised 
from this old time church. 
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From there we went to the Morning 
Star Mission on Doyer Street, conducted 
by Miss Lee. Sunday school was in 
session, and at the close a service of 
unique sort was conducted. Two candi- 
dates for baptism were examined by Mr. 
Hubbell in English and interpreted by 
Miss Lee. Both gave excellent testimony 
of their faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
It was exceedingly interesting to watch 


the faces of the men as the questions were: 


given and answered, and a deep impres- 
sion was made upon us. Later in the day 
the entire group went over to Mariners’ 
Temple where these young men were 
baptized. A group of Italian young peo- 
ple was present at the baptismal service, 
and among them was one young man who 
had been postponing his confession of 
faith for a long time. He was so affected 
by the scene that he went immediately 
to Dr. Hubbell and requested permission 
to be baptized that night. 

Then we went down into a basement in 
the church where the Men’s Friendly 
Hour was in session. A large number of 
men gathered from the Bowery were 
there. First they had a real gospel meet- 
ing and then the Sunday evening supper, 
provided by Mr. Cohen, who was cele- 
brating the anniversary of his con- 
version. He gave his testimony, and 
was followed by another man well known 
to. the group, who related his Christian 
experience and applied for baptism that 
same evening in the evening service. 

The work among the Italian people is 
one of the most striking and interesting 
features in this downtown section. The 
young people have fitted up their own 
room in one of the upper stories in Mari- 
ners’ Temple and it is a most attractive 
place. In the room are streamers of 
various colleges representing the young 
people who are away at college and there 
are 15 different institutions thus repre- 
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sented. The work among these people 
has passed the experimental stage and is 
beginning to yield rich fruit and high 
Christian experiences of beautiful Chris- 
tian home life and devotion to the church. 
One marvels how Dr. Hubbell and his 
staff of faithful assistants have been able 
to accomplish so much with such a lim- 
ited equipment. 

We returned from our tour feeling that 
perhaps after all we had received a more 
impressive interpretation of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, and a more vital and com- 
pelling evidence of His power in the world 
than we would find in the more fashion- 
able parts of the city with more outward 
show. 


The Story of a New Organ 


Dear Brother (Who Sent the Organ): 
The members of Barracones Mission 
asked me to send you their heartiest 
thanks for the beautiful Bilhorn organ 
you so kindly gave them. It camea short 
time ago and is already rendering much 
good service. Since you have an interest 
in mission work I am sure you will like to 
know some more about the mission in 
which your gift is already playing an im- 
portant part. 

During the Spanish-American war, on 
a very dark night, a pilot who lived in 
Barracones Street was suddenly called 
out and commanded to lead Cervera’s 
fleet out of Santiago bay to meet the 
American fleet. That pilot never came 
back. The preaching of the gospel was 
at that time forbidden by the Spanish 
Government but as soon as the Americans 
took charge, missionaries began to come 
and that pilot’s two sons and a daughter 
were among the first converted. Their 
home was the first mission place in town. 
That daughter is a missionary now. 

When the family moved to another 
part of the town, a colored lady who lived 





SOME OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL MEMBERS OF BARRACONES MISSION, SANTIAGO, 
CUBA, WITH THEIR NEW ORGAN 
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on the same street offered her home to 
have Sunday school and preaching there. 
For years she has been the unpaid mis- 
sionary in that section of the town and 
many have been converted through her 
efforts. When the attendance grew so 
much that the parlor wouldn’t accom- 
modate the listeners, the mission moved 
to a larger house and Dona Rosa moved 
with it and she pays her share of rent and 
light and cleans the preaching rooms. 
She is always enthusiastic and joyous 
in all that concerns the Lord’s work. 

There was in that mission an old fold- 
ing organ which had rendered good ser- 
vice for years but had got so asthmatic 
that it had to be fixed every little while 
and poor Dona Rosa had to carry it up 
and down to be fixed. At last it wouldn’t 
work any more and the question of a new 
one arose. But where was the money to 
come from? The collections sometimes 
didn’t even cover the light and rent. In 
this plight they prayed and prayed and 
then Mr. Detweiler sent word that there 
was‘a brother in whose heart the Lord 
had put the desire to meet that need. 

I wish I could tell you about the royal 
reception the little organ was accorded. 
Dona Rosa insisted that a special cele- 
bration was due and she made special 
invitations. On the regular meeting 
night the mission house and the patio 
(yard) were decorated. The organ, cov- 
ered by the national flag, had the place of 
honor. After reading the Bible, some 
words were said about how the Lord an- 
swered the prayers for a new organ and 
it was uncovered. Then followed many 
prayers for the unknown generous 
brother who loves the same Lord we love 
and serve. Then we had songs, recita- 
tions by little girls who recited with the 
special charm Cubans have for that, while 
a young man played on his violin to the 
organ accompaniment. And then... 
everybody had ice-cream! 

Dona Rosa proposed that Mrs. Molina 
(the pastor’s daughter) write a “love 
letter’ to our generous brother and amid 
the merry laughter Dr. Molina stood up 
and said that writing a love letter to 
another man was the only thing he 
wouldn’t allow his wife to do. Then 
Dona Rosa said that of course she meant 
a letter full of the love of all the 
brethren for the far away donor. The 
following Sunday they took some photo- 
graphs of the Sunday school members and 
the organ. Since everybody wanted to 
thank you and they couldn’t all be taken 
in one picture, several were taken. 

I hope this isn’t too long a letter from 
an unknown correspondent. 

(Mrs.) Sana Pais De Molina. 















NEGRO CHILDREN 


ANCY’S people live in the country, 

it would hardly be correct to say 
onafarm. Her home is in the part of the 
South where “country” does not: mean 
a great white house with broad verandas 


and spacious lawns, well set trees, 
straight fences, beautiful flowers, and 
huge barns. The typical country home 
of her race in this section is a cabin of 
one room, or sometimes two small main 
rooms and a “lean to”’ set in a “clearing” 
often only a few rods from a swamp on at 
least three sides. Families like Nancy’s 
try to raise crops in a small way, espe- 
cially a little cotton. From that they 
must get what spending money they will 
have for the year. But they are very 
poor. Nancy’s father is an invalid and 
the “living” depends upon the mother 
and children. She is now sixteen and 
the oldest of ten, They are depending 
upon her to be the “staff and stay” and 
an example for all the rest to follow! A 
big task for a little colored girl, and 
Nancy is small for her years. But she 
has an ambition much bigger than either 
her size or environment. She wants to 
get an education. It seems like an im- 
possible undertaking, doesn’t it? There 
are no nice graded schools near her-home 
where she may go for a few hours each 

















NEGRO FAMILY IN FRONT OF THEIR 
CABIN HOME 


A TYPICAL NEGRO CABIN 


NANCY OF MATHER 


By Mrs. CHartes A. ESHLEMAN 


day without cost to her family. Some- 
time there will be, we trust, but we 
haven’t climbed that far in this particular 
locality yet. 

I will describe to you the kind of 
school she attended for a little while when 
she was a small girl, where she learned 
something of the ‘‘three R’s.” There are 
many new schools in this section. They 
are usually placed in a “clearing,” too, 
without any regard to the highway— 
when there is a highway, often there 
isn’t. The schoolhouse is a single-room 
frame building with board windows 
which can be opened in the daytime and 
pulled to and hooked at night much as 
you would a woodshed door. Inside it is 
furnished with long plank benches on 
which the children sit and swing their 
feet. There are no desks. For her desk 
the teacher usually turns a drygoods box 
up on its end and places her chair or 
stool behind it. Sometimes there is no 
blackboard. .In one of these schools 
which I visited they had a piece of black- 
board about three by four feet fastened 
to the wall. They were so proud of it! 
The enrollment in this school was 47, I 
think. It oftenruns to 60o0r 70. I talked 
with one teacher who had an enrollment 
of 125 in a similar building. Of course 
they could not all use the blackboard the 
same day. The teacher is often a young 
girl, who herself has not been higher than 
the sixth or seventh grade. Some of. our 
own girls who spent a year with us in one 
of these grades are now teaching in these 
schools. They feel that a vear in a 
Christian boarding school gave them 
much to pass on to the children of their 
communities. So in such a_ school 
Nancy’s ambition was born, but to get 
an education she must go away to board- 
ing school and there was no money. 

However, three winters ago she ar- 
rived at Mather. Just how she managed 











A MATHER SCHOOL COMMENCEMENT 


it we ourselves do not know, but this is 
the explanation she gave one of the 
teachers: “There was no money so I 
pray and ask the Lord to make a way. 
He make a way where there is no way.” 
She is a sincere Christian with a simple 
faith and I believe her testimony is true. 
He still cares for the sparrows. One of 
the workers interested some Northern 
friends in her efforts to get an education 
and a W. W. G. group in Ohio is making 
it possible for her to remain with us. So 
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Nancy is in my fifth grade this year. 
Day by day as I work with the class it is « 
joy to see her mind and soul expand an: 
open to ‘the light with an unconscious 
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grace. She is not unusually brilliant but 
will make an average student, and | 
think above the average Christian. 

Mather is a missionary school working 
among the colored people of the Sea Is- 
lands and nearby parts of South Caro- 
lina. Conditions are different here (much 
more needy) than in inland parts of the 
state. There are many “Nancies” whose 
story would be similar to the preceding. 
We have 90 girls in our classes this year. 
Running full capacity we are not pre- 
pared to accommodate more than 100 
girls at one time. The need of the school 
for dormitories, etc., is the object of a 
W. A. B. H. M. S. Golden Project. 

Last year was a hard year on the peo- 
ple because of crop shortage. There is 
little money. A good year from a crop 
standpoint would mean more money and 
more girls applying for admission. We 
would like to be prepared to receive them 
when that time comes. We have, too, 
a number of orphans who are being taken 
care of by Northern friends and churches. 
This is a great opportunity for any who 
cares to invest in souls and the training 
of young people. 


Evangelistic Progress in Porto Rico 
BY FRED J. PETERS 


Yauco, Porto Rico, was to be our next 
place of labor, and we were taken thither 
by Brother Huse in his handy Ford. It 
was quite a long trip of several hours, for 
we had to stop in Ponce quite a while 
about our trunks, which we finally sent 
by train. Yauco is a pretty little town 
of about 10,000 inhabitants, and is the 
cleanest town we have yet seen in the 
Island; it has quite an air of prosperity. 

Pastor Joshua Diaz, and the church, 
had made good preparation for the re- 
vival. They had even made arrange- 
ments to meet us at the railway station, 
but this was frustrated by our arrival_in 
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the auto. The interior of the church 
building was thoroughly prepared for the 
meetings. The organ was overhauled 
and repolished; a new fine linoleum cov- 
ered the platform, and the whole of the 
interior looked spic and span, which is 
not always the case. It was a good omen. 
It looked like revival. And the church 
itself had also prepared itself for revival 
by some weeks of daily prayer, and had 
even started the sunrise prayer meetings 
before our arrival. It was not surprising 
therefore that the meetings sprang into 
life at once, and that a record number of 
converts was the result. 

The revival there started off with a 
crowded house which was maintained 
every night except two, when heavy 
rains reduced the congregations. The 
first night, after the address, a large num- 
ber of people came forward to take the 
prayer cards, and pledged themselves to 
pray constantly for certain unsaved ones 
known to them. Indeed I had not 
brought enough cards to supply the de- 
mand that night. And .the sunrise 
prayer meetings grew steadily each day, 
till they were larger than any we have 
yet had in Porto Rico; and the prayers 
were fervent and continuous during the 
whole hour we were on our knees every 
morning. We are witnesses that the re- 
sults are always proportionate to such 
prayer. 

We did double visiting, as Mrs. Peters 
went out every morning with one of the 
sisters of the church, while the pastor and 
I visited together at the same time. 

The third night, Wednesday, February 
18th, we began to preach to the unsaved, 
and at once the showers began to fall. 
The Holy Spirit was mightily in evidence, 
and the unsaved at once began to rise 
in confession of Christ. They kept com- 
ing that night, men, women and young 
folks till 23 had, by repentence and faith, 
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begun a new life with Christ. As always 
happens, this was the sign for the break- 
ing of the ice among the people of God. 
The interest increased throughout the 
week. And every night souls were saved 
till the total for the week reached 79. 

It is not possible to single out individ- 
ual cases, but a woman was converted 
on February 2oth, who had been coming 
every night previous for the week, but 
said she was too bad to come to Christ. 
Thus we see the biblical sign of the Holy 
Spirit’s working. On the night she was 
saved she wept through the hour of the 
candidates’ class after the main meeting. 
Conviction of sin is deepening in every 
place we go. 

On Sunday morning Mrs. Peters and I, 
as usual, took the entire Sunday school 
which had a registered attendance of 
227 and about filled the auditorium. 
With the little space in the building it 
was impossible to divide into classes. 
This church needs a good school build- 
ing with 15 or 16 classrooms, for they can- 
not teach the large numbers who come. 

On the last Sunday, after our talk on 
Stewardship, when the call was given, 
they came forward to sign the tithers’ 
pledge in a steady stream, till 27 had 
signed, being the largest number in any 
Porto Rican church to date. 


News of Southern Baptists 


SOUTHERN BaptTISTs report a total of 
950,943 baptisms within the past 5 years, 
which includes baptisms reported by 
home and foreign missionaries. Dr. E. 
P. Alldredge, in calling attention to these 
facts, while expressing gratification over 
this remarkable showing, also states that 
“Southern Baptists have very little cause 
for boasting and very much real need to 
understand how poor and pitiable is their 
record at best.” He reports that in 1923 
nearly 9,000 of the 27,000 Baptist 
churches in the South reported no bap- 
tisms at all. 

Dr. W. Y. QUISENBERRY, Southern 
Baptist missionary in China, in the 
March issue of Home and Foreign Fields, 
describes a unique opportunity among 
70,000 people at Macao, who live en- 
tirely in boats, having no contact with 
the city except when going ashore to sell 
fish and purchase supplies. Many of 
these people have never been on land. 
When they die their bodies are put into 
the water rather than buried on land. 
At the present time no missionary work 
is done among them. On a recent visit. 
27 made profession of faith, following a 
series of meetings. A generous layman 
has provided a Gospel Ship for work 
among these people. 
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All Worth Reading 


Brevity must mark the reviewer’s 
work, so many are the books worth while 
that call for attention. A characteriza- 
tion is sometimes the best commenda- 
tion. The Changing Church and the Un- 
changing Christ, by R. H. Coats, an Eng- 
lish writer, presents the Christ of Scrip- 
ture, History, Romance, Catholicism, 
Evangelicism, Rationalism, Speculation, 
Art, Poetry, Social Service, and of the 
Ages—but the same in all, the Christ who 
alone can save and satisfy the soul in its 
thirst for God. Richly suggestive. 
(Doran; $2 net.) 

Psychology for Bible Teachers, by Ed- 
ward Aldrich Annett, a practical treat- 
ment in plain language, embodying the 
late conclusions and hypotheses regarding 
the laws which govern the unfolding of 
human personality. Parents and teach- 
ers should read it. The sections on the 
use of the imagination, the formation of 
habits, conversion and home training, 
are especially commended. A sane book. 
(Scribner’s; $1.50.) 

Everyman’s Life of Jesus increases our 
indebtedness to Prof. James Moffatt. 
Using his translation, he has given the 
Gospel narrative in harmonic form, with 
helpful introductions. In his introduc- 
tion he says: “My sincere desire is to 
bring out afresh what Jesus was for every 
man, what Jesus actually said, what Jesus 
thought and taught.” This he has ac- 
complished. It is truly an everyman’s 
life of the Supreme Master, in the best 
form for reading or study. (Doran; 
$1.50 net.) 

Two Y Men, by Nolan R. Best, is the 
alluring biography of two men who were 
for years engaged in developing Associa- 
tion work for men and boys and became 
powers in that service. One was a secre- 
tary, David A. Sinclair, the other a lay- 
man, Edwin Shuey, and “not more 
knitted in soul were David and Jona- 
than,” says Dr. Mott in his foreword. 
The story is inspiring. Dayton, Ohio, 
owes a lasting debt of gratitude to these 
men, and their influence became national 
and international through the institution 
to which they gave so much of their life. 
A book to be put in the hands of young 
men and young ministers, and incident- 
ally of laymen in general. Dr. Best says 
that “one generation of churchmen like 
Edwin Shuey would make the activity 


of Christ’s church the major phenomenon 
of American life.” It was Mr. Shuey, by 
the way, who invented the model factory 
plans carried out by the National Cash 
Register Co. (Association Press; $1.25.) 

Except Ye Be Born Again, by Philip 
Cabot, is a rare story of conversion by a 
rare man, who after thirty years that he 
counts as wasted found peace through 
prayer, faith and a new life following— 
all of which he describes in a human docu- 
ment unlike any other. A Harvard man, 
this is a book to give to students who are 
inclined to think religion a matter remote 
from them. It has the reality of an ac- 
tual experience. There are sermons in it, 
too, and much food for serious medita- 
tion. (Macmillan; $1.50.) 

Essentials of Prayer, by Eaward M. 
Bounds, is the fourth volume in the series 
on Prayer by this author, and is of the 
same meditative type. The closing 
chapter on Prayer and Missions is one of 
the best. (Revell; $1.25.) 

To Be Near Unto God, a series of 110 
Meditations, by Dr. Abraham Kuyper, 
late Prime Minister of the Netherlands; 
translated from the Dutch by Dr. John 
H. DeVries. A recent letter to the re- 
viewer contained the phrase, “the almost 
lost art of meditation.” This volume 
tends to cultivate it. Here we have the 
learning of statesman and theologian 
combined with childlike simplicity of 
faith, insight and sweetness of soul. Rich 
companionship for those who hunger 
after deeper consciousness of God’s pres- 
ence. (Macmillan Co.; $3.) 

Students who are interested in the 
minuti of critical scholarship as repre- 
sented by the German schuol, which went 
into a general obscurity during the war, 
will find one of its latest expositions in 
Prof. Ernest Sellin’s Introduction to the 
Old Testament, brought out in a third edi- 
tion by the Doran Co., at $3. 

The Door That Has No Key is the title 
of a little volume containing thirteen ser- 
mons by Bernard C. Clausen of Syracuse, 
who calls them sermons for true Ameri- 
cans. They are marked by his customary 
sententiousness, brevity and fearlessness. 
The two closing addresses, touching on 
present day religious controversies, may 
well be pondered by those who love peace, 
brotherhood, charity and the progress of 
Christ’s kingdom among men. (Judson 
Press; $1.25 net.) 
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Missionary Text Books 


The textbooks dealing with the subject 
of Prayer and Missions cover the field 
from the children to adults. They pre- 
sent the topic from different angles, but 
all center in the same belief as to the 
place and power of prayer in the life and 
its absolute necessity in the development 
of the spiritual life. The three volumes 
here reviewed are largely given to con- 
crete illustrations, the most forcible way 
of disclosing the results of prayer. 

Dr. Lerrigo, in God’s Dynamite, has 
given us a very unusual book of compel- 
ling interest and convincing evidence. 
This is indeed a mission study book for 
adults and young people, and our Mis- 
sionary Education Department has ren- 
dered a great service in putting it out 
through the Judson Press. 
every sentence telling, in brief compass 
the story is told, taking one into Japan, 
the Philippines, Congo, Burma, Balasore 
and Ongole, China, and Assam. We find 
that Commodore Perry began with 
prayer when he opened Japan to the 
West; that President McKinley prayed 
for guidance as to the Philippine Islands 
that had “dropped into our lap’’; and so 
we go on from one praying leader to 
another. Faith is strengthened and 
prayer made more real. 

Mrs. Montgomery, who writes for 
women and girls, begins with the Biblical 
prayer basis in example and teaching of 
the whole missionary enterprise, in Part 
One, and in Part Two gives illustrations 
and examples regarding the place prayer 
has in the life of the missionaries, their 
converts and supporters. A valuable 
feature is the consideration of the meth- 
ods by which prayer may be brought to 
function more adequately in the church 
and personal life. The fruits of Mrs. 
Montgomery’s long and close study of the 
Scriptures appear in these pages. The 
reader and student will not doubt the 
author’s practice of that intimate com- 
munion which becomes so real in the ex- 
amples cited. This book, Prayer and Mis- 
sions, and the next are published by the 
Central Committee on the United Study 
of Foreign Missions. Both are 50 cents in 
paper covers, 75 in cloth, postpaid, 

Brave Adventurers, the book for boys 
and girls from eight to fourteen, intro- 
duces prayer through stories which are 
told with the skill and spirit to be ex- 
pected from the author, Katharine 
Scherer Cronk. It is a good thing to instil 
into the minds of the boys and girls the 
truth that it takes courage and heroism 
to be good and do right, and to show how 
prayer links us to the highest and best in 
life that is brave. 
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“ Department of Missionary Education & 


Conducted by Secretary William A.Hill 





A Live Church School of Missions 
BY REV. I. H. BENEDICT, PASTOR 


The Blue Hills Church of Hartford, 
Conn., is a young community church 
which until January was aided by the 
State Convention. Composed of repre- 
sentatives of all the larger denominations 
the problem is to interest all in the op- 
portunity of Baptist mission work. This 
is being accomplished by a constructive 
educational program. Last year the 
church increased its missionary offering 
about 200% over the average of the New 
World Movement, and this year we plan 
to do even better. 

A chief element of the educational pro- 
gram inaugurated last year was the 
School of Missions. In putting this on 
the pastor worked through the existing 
church organizations, first choosing cap- 
able leaders for the four groups: A pri- 
mary group for the convenience of par- 
ents who wished to attend the school, 
having small children they could not 
leave at home; a Junior class, the Junior 
department of the Church School; the 
Young People’s Society, which gave up 
its usual Sunday evening meeting and 
became one of the study groups; and the 
Adult section, composed of all above the 
age of the young people’s group. 

By vote of the church the School con- 
vened on Sunday evening. The people 
gathered in the church vestry at 6:00 
p. m. for a social period with a light lunch. 
Then came a five minute devotional 
period followed by 45 minutes of instruc- 
tion. The regular course on China 
formed the basis of the work done. After 
the study period the school reassembled 
for a ten minute “Surprise,” at which 
time different sketches illustrating some 
phase of the main topic were enacted by 
members. 

At the regular evening service hour of 
the church a varied program of general 
missionary interest was given by outside 
speakers. The foreign work of the 
Y. M..C. A. was presented by a local lav- 
man, supplemented by Mr. D. M. Hsu, 
secretary of the “Y” in Chefoo, China. 
Mrs. May Baker of Ongole, India, fur- 
nished by the Board of Missionary Coop- 
eration, gave two strong addresses, and 
there were two illustrated lectures by our 
State officers, Secretaries E. E. Gates and 
H. B. Sloat. The practical application of 
the whole course was ably presented by 


Miss Mary Howard, president of the 
Woman’s Baptist Missionary Society of 
Connecticut. 

The School had a double appeal, first 
to the enrolled members and also to the 
usual evening congregation. The evening 
attendance of the church more than 
doubled during the School period. 

The work was easily financed by a vol- 
untary offering of the members; the mate- 
rial used by the Junior and Senior Young 
People’s societies being paid for by these 
groups. The attendance totaled 546, or 
an average attendance of 91% based on 
the local membership of the church, 
which was at that time about roo. 

The Juniors did the most spectacular 
bit of work as they set up under the 
guidance of adult leaders the model of a 
Chinese Mission Hospital as given in 
Friendship Center. It may be of interest 
to add that the Junior work of the church 
received a marked impetus; the children 
being so interested that they completed 
a second section of Friendship Center 
after the School closed. 

The School closed with a week-night 
gathering at which a group of the young 
people gave “Chee Moo’s Choice,” a play 
having a Chinese reference. There was 
also an exhibit of the Juniors’ work and 
Chinese curios. 

Since the session we have had what 
might be called a “‘one day-school” at 
which time every group meeting on that 
Sunday stressed Sona Bata and the work 
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in Africa where the Church School sup- 
ports a worker. Dr. Franklin P. Lynch 
spoke during the morning worship and to 
the Senior School. The other depart- 
ments and the young people’s societies 
featured the African work, and at the 
evening church service Secretary Sloat 
gave an illustrated lecture on the same 
subject. The church received three 
times as many accessions by baptism 
this Easter season as last year, and the 
writer feels that the whole program has 
been a vital force in bringing this to pass. 
Missionary Education Certificate 

The new certificate issued by the De- 
partment of Missionary Education ac- 
knowledges the work done by churches 
which have put on a standard missionary 
education program and by the addition 
of seals will give recognition of work done 
for a period of six years. Some churches 
have already won a certificate for four 
successive years. In many instances 
they have framed the first one issued and 
each year have inserted their latest 
record. The new certificate is the same 
size so the same frame can be used if de- 
sired. Seals have been furnished for each 
year since 1921 and will be sent for recog- 
nition of work done in the future. Those 
having a four year record now have only 
the silver and gold seals to win when spe- 
cial recognition will be given them in 
MISSIONS. 

Special mention should be made of the 
work the South Pacific District has done, 
both in their record for four years and in 
view of the fact that they have this year 
won the Trophy offered by the Depart- 
ment of Missionary Education. 

Is yours a Certificate Church? If not, 
send to the Department for Standards © 
and information. 
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Missions in Homeopathic Doses 


IN THE BAPTIST CHURCH, GALESBURG, 
ILLINOIS 


Six Wednesday evenings ending April 
15th, 1925. 

Supper served at 6:15 for 15 cents by 
one of the organized classes of the Sun- 
day school, a different class each time. 

Order of Evening: Supper; relaxation 
and stunts; missionary program; prayer 
meeting. 

Attendance each night, 80 to 100 men, 
women and young people. 


Missionary Programs Presented 


I. Pageant by W. W. G. girls: ‘The 
Melting Pot.” Talk by Mrs. 
Marice Hogue-—an educated In- 
dian-Negro woman who is teach- 
ing among the Negroes and Mexi- 
cans in our city. 

II. Review of “Adventures in Brother- 
hood,” by Giles, given by Pastor 
Charles Carman. 

III. Pageant, “Christ in America,” given 
by twelve women of the church 
assisted by chorus of young girls 


Foreign Missions 


IV. Review of “China’s Real Revolu- 
tion,” by Hutchinson, given by 
Prof. L. C. MacKinney of Knox 
College. Three Chinese students 
from the college were guests, and 
each gave a talk about his coun- 
try. 

V. Stereopticon Lecture on the work of 
Newton Carman in Swatow, 
China, given by his brother, Pas- 
tor Charles Carman. 

VI. Missionary Play: ‘‘A Model Mission 
Study Class,” by Howard and 
Margaret B. Grose, presented by 
members of our young married 
people’s class. 

This last evening, which was April 
15th, was used for ‘‘World Outlook” pro- 
gram, the three groups—men, women, 
and young people—uniting in one service 
at the prayer meeting hour. 


The New Text Books 


Missionary Education in the Local 
Church, by: Herbert Hines, Ph.D., is a 
handbook which answers clearly, force- 
fully and convincingly the questions re- 
peatedly asked by pastors and church 
leaders who wish to know how to build 
into the church a program of missionary 
education. A copy should be in every 
pastor’s library and the chairman of the 
Church Missionary Committee will find it 
indispensable. (Price 90 cents.) 

Early Baptist Missionaries and Pioneers, 
by W. S. Stewart, is a book of biographies 
of Baptist missionaries and pioneers, 
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especially prepared for use in Summer 
Assemblies and Christian Academies, also 
suitable for study classes in the local 
church. It includes the biographies of 
Roger Williams, William Carey, Adoni- 
ram Judson, Ann Judson, William Knibb, 
Madame Feller, Isaac McCoy and John 
Peck. (Price $1.50.) 

God’s Dynamite, or Changing a World 
by Prayer, by P. H. J. Lerrigo, shows in a 
remarkable way the peculiar providential 
beginnings in specific mission stations in 
the fields of our Foreign Mission en- 
deavor. The relationship between prayer 
and missions is convincingly demon- 
strated in these narrations of God’slead- 
ing. The book is specially prepared for 
men’s, adult, and young people’s groups. 
(Price, cloth, 75c; paper, soc.) 
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Pullman Baptist Church 
REV. W. E. MONBECK, PASTOR 


Resident Total Average 
Member- Member- Attend 
ship ship ance 
1922: 
Four Groups... 78 97 61 
1923: 
Four Groups... 94 118 95 
1924: 
Five Groups.... 111 140 125 
1925: 
Six Groups..... 129 164 166 


This four year record brings out the 
interesting fact that after the first year 
the attendance at the Church School of 
Missions exceeded the resident member- 
ship of the church, and the last year ex- 
ceeded the total membership. The pas- 
tor adds to his interesting report, “The 
thing that puzzles me is that so few of our 
churches undertake a work that is so 
needful and so helpful.” 


Missions’ Geographical Lesson 
BRIEF DESCRIPTIVE SKETCHES OF BAPTIST MISSION FIELDS 
No. 6—-MEXICO 


Natural Resources —Mexico’s 750,000 
square miles lie in the shape of a cornu- 
copia that is overflowing with wealth. 
The mining and agricultural resources 
have yielded great fortunes. Some of the 
silver mines worked by the Spaniards who 
first went to Mexico are still being worked 
and Mexico’s total production of that 
precious metal is one-third of the world’s 
output. Within the past generation 
another source of wealth was discovered 
in the heneguen or sisal, a species of the 
century plant, “the green gold of the 
Yucatan.” The binding twine made 
from this is of a very high quality, not 
eaten by grasshoppers and insects as in 
other binding twine. Mexico is also rich 
in its forests of rubber yet untapped, but 
the greatest of its natural resources at the 
present time is petroleum. The Tampico 
region is said to be the largest producing 
oil field in the world. 

History—At the time of the conquest 
of Mexico by Cortez, in 1519, the Aztec 
throne was occupied by Montezuma. For 
three centuries Mexico was regarded by 
Spain as its most peaceful and richest 
colony. In 1824 Mexico’s first constitu- 
tion as a republic was promulgated. The 
history of Mexico from 1824 onward has 
been a series of confusion and civil wars, 
varied by the unfortunate war with the 
United States during 1845-48 and the 
rise and fall of Maximilian’s empire, 
1863-1866. The contributions to the 
political stability of Mexico by Juarez 
and Diaz, pioneers of Mexico’s later 
progress, and the fortunes of Mexico’s 
presidents since the overthrow of Diaz 
are familiar to readers of MIssIons. 


Social, Religious and Political Aspects. 
—Of Mexico’s 15,000,000 inhabitants it 
is estimated that from 70 to 80 per cent 
are illiterate. This explains much of 
Mexico’s poverty. The land question is 
thought by others to be at the bottom of 
Mexico’s trouble. The census of 1910 re- 
ported that practically all of the land is 
owned by 7,000 families. As there are 
750,000 square miles this would give an 
average of 100 square miles to a family. 
As a matter of fact some of the estates 
contain thousands of square miles. Any- 
one who has observed the course of revo- 
lution and seen the hatred of its leaders 
toward the Roman Catholic Church 
would also look for a religious reason. 
Mexican reformers believe that clericism 
has been the curse of their country. No 
part of the Constitution of 1917 has at- 
tracted more attention than the article 
forbidding churches or ministers of reli- 
gion to hold property. All property in 
possession of religious institutions or of 
all individuals exercising the profession 
of religion at the time of the adoption of 
the Constitution is confiscated and the 
ownership of such property is vested in 
the nation. This means that all church 
buildings belong to the nation and may 
be used for public worship only. Only a 
Mexican by birth may be a minister of 
any religious creed in Mexico. These 
provisions of the Constitution must not 
be interpreted as expressing hostility to 
religion, but indicate the distrust and fear 
of the political activities of the church. 

The difficulties of evangelizing Mex- 
ico’s Indian population are such as to 
make it imperative to employ people 0! 
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their own race. Of the fifteen millions 
who live in Mexico only one million are of 
unmixed European descent. Eight mil- 
lions are of mixed blood, Indian and 
white, and six millions are pure Indian, 
most of whom can be reached with the 
Gospel only in their own tongue. 

Missionary Facts.—The field occupied 
by Northern Baptists is on the eastern 
slope, including such cities as New 
Laredo, Monterey, Tampico, San Luis 
Potosi, Mexico City, Puebla and Te- 
huacan. There are four self-supporting 
churches with a total membership of 
2,127. 

The Hospital Latina-Americano in 
Puebla is a well-equipped institution, 
ministering to all classes. Hundreds of 
the poor who have never slept. on any- 
thing except a cold stone floor are healed 
of their wounds and diseases. A nurses’ 
training school in connection with the 
hospital is sending forth young women 
as ministers of mercy to represent to 
Mexico the gospel of Christ. 

Three Mexican young women serve 
as missionaries of the Woman’s Society, 
visiting in the homes and strengthening 
all the activities of the churches. 

In the First Baptist Church of Tam- 
pico, Mexicans, Italians, Chinese and 
Negro Americans worship together. 
Twenty-five Chinese baptized into the 
membership of this church were instru- 
mental in founding a Y. M. C. A. for 
their colony in that city. The problem 
of reaching Mexico’s 15,000,000 popula- 
tion is one of training native leaders. 
Those missions which rely most upon 
Mexican pastors have suffered least from 
the interruption of revolutions and 
changes in government. 

The most important work which The 
American Baptist Home Mission Society 
has in Mexico is the Theological Semi- 


nary and Boys’ High School at Saltillo, 
supported jointly by Northern and 
Southern Baptists. In the seminary 30 
young men are preparing to be pastors. 
The Boys’ High School is overcrowded. 
That the Baptist church of Tampico 
alone sent 40 boys to this school in 1924 
is an indication of the hunger for Chris- 
tian education in Mexico. 

-The Women’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society supports four small dav 
schools and two larger schools. In 
Colegio Bautista Howard, Puebla, the 
classes range from kindergarten to nor- 
mal grades. Here a missionary training 
department prepares young women for 
work in local churches. Their oldest and 
largest day school is at Monterey. 

Statistics for i92-23.—Present num- 
ber of churches, 24; number of outsta- 
tions, 61; Mexican preachers, 25; Mexi- 
can women missionaries, 4; American 
missionaries, 4; baptisms, 272; present 
membership, 2,066; contributed for all 
objects, $18,369.51; number of Sunday 
schools, 45; enrolment, 2,284. 


Our Magazine ‘“‘Missions”’ 


From the First Annual Report of the Bord 
of Missionary Cooperation of the 
Northern Baptist Convention 

The monthly magazine, Misstons, has 
now been published for fifteen years in its 
present form, which represents a consoli- 
dation of five separate missionary publi- 
cations. What was looked upon fifteen 
years ago as a somewhat daring experi- 
ment has been justified by-the event, for 
Missions has not only maintained a high 
and advancing standard, but is now 
regarded by religious leaders as the fore- 
most missionary periodical in America. 

The Board has not only benefited by 
reason of the generous space accorded by 
Misstons to its plans and messages, but 
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has been able to make good use of the 
magazine’s facilities in distributing one of 
the most important denominational pub- 
lications of the vear. The supplement 
io the July issue of 1924, entitled “Into 
All the World,” was so popular and in all 
respects so successful, that the Board in 
March of the present vear requested the 
editors of Missions to take charge of the 
production of another compilation of 
similar character, designed to give a 
broad general view of the work of the 
denomination. The result is ‘““The Book 
of a Thousand Facts,” to which every 
organization participating in the unified 
budget was invited to contribute a con- 
cise statement of the facts most essential 
to an understanding of what is being done 
and what is in prospect. First published 
as a supplement to the June issue of 
Misstons, “The Book of a Thousand 
Facts” has been reprinted in pamphlet 
form for distribution and use throughout 
the fiscal year. As in the case of “Into 
All the World,” the cooperation of Mis- 
SIONS makes possible a very wide distri- 
bution on a most economical basis—a 
cooperation which has extended to all 
phases of the work undertaken by the 
Board and of which grateful acknowl- 
edgment is made. 


Several new features have been intro- 
duced by the editors of the magazine dur- 
ing the past year, including a tabulated 
review of important events in Baptist 
history, a survey of the progress of other 
denominations, and a series of lessons 
in missionary geography. The careful 
typography and attractive illustrations 
which have done so much io maintain 
Missions in favor have been kept at a 
high level of excellence. 

The budget appropriation for M1s- 
sions for the year 1923-24 was $10,000; 
for 1924-25 it was reduced to $0,000. 
The magazine by the strictest economy 
has kept within this appropriation, but 
here, as pointed out in the report on The 
Baptist, we encounter a state of affairs 
in respect to the religious press that gives 
rise to serious reflections. An investiga- 
tion made early in the year disclosed the 
fact that less than one-third of the minis- 
ters of the Northern Baptist Convention 
were on MiuAssions’ subscription list, 
though the benefit that any pastor must 
derive from the fund of missionary in- 
formation made available by the maga- 
zine is beyond dispute. The subscrip- 
tion list does not vary much from the 
50,000 mark, despite constant efforts to 
increase it and in the face of the fact that 
Baptists and Baptist churches would be 
the gainers if the number of subscribers 
were doubled, as it ought to be. 
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“T have only just a minute, 
Only sixty seconds in it, 
Forced upon me—can’t refuse it, 
Didn’t seek it, didn’t choose it, 
But it’s up to me to use it. 
I must suffer if I lose it, 
Give account if I abuse it; 
Just a tiny little minute, 
But Eternity is in it.” 
The Ending of a Happy Year 

I wish you might have had the thrills 
that have been mine the last two weeks 
as reports have come in on the Reading 
Contest, Theme Contest and the Red 
Letter Day, in addition to those of our 
39 State Secretaries. Since you could 
not have the daily dozen thrills, I am 
sure you will rejoice over the total re- 
sults to date on this eleventh day of May. 
Complete returns are not in yet from 
Reading and Theme Contests, nor Red 
Letter Day, but Missions cannot wait 
for procrastinations so here are some re- 
sults of a year’s work. 

New Chapters organized 489, a gain of 
26 over last year. Number of Chapters 
outside of the U. S. A. 86, a gain of 12. 
Ten District Secretaries and 39 State 
Secretaries, a complete force making our 
W. W. G. staff 100% efficient. Chapters 
qualifying in Reading Contest 148. 

Themes received from 6 Districts. Red 
Letter Day receipts from 34 States out of 
39, $39,543, which is $3,543 more than 
our quota of $36,000. Isn’t that great 
news, and a great achievement? Your 
enthusiastic and whole-hearted partici- 
pation in the Red Letter Day Campaign 
was no less inspiring than the plan itself, 
a Lift of Love for the Whole World’s 
Good for those two days. Ohio and New 
York ran neck and neck, but Ohio had 
one secretary to do the work, and New 
York had two. Ohio gave $6,853.77; 
New York $6,866.28. God bless you, 
one and all! 


arte: 


White Cross Day 
The accompanying picture shows a 
group of Guild girls from Concord, N. H., 
dressed for their White Cross meeting. 
The Secretary writes: “I am sending you 


a picture of our Guild, which you may 
use if you like for Missions. It was 
taken February 23rd at an ‘All-Day’ 
White Cross meeting held at the home 
of our Leader. We never had a more 
glorious time and were glad that we 
could do something for the Master. 
There are 21 in our Guild and we made 
up 500 yards of gauze at our all-day 
meeting. We are planning to dress dolls 
at our next meeting to send to India.” 


A Letter Worth Reading 


. Nellore, South India. 

Dear Miss Noble: Your letter arrived 
some weeks ago and how happy I was to 
get it. I am glad you do remember me. 
When I showed your letter to our girls 
they were delighted and wish me to 
thank you for the picture you enclosed. 

I wish you could attend one of our 
meetings. Although you could not un- 
derstand the language the earnestness 
and interest of each girl would be quite 
apparent to you. We are taking this 
year “The Lives of the Pioneer Mission- 
aries” for our programs, partly because 
they need to be educated in missions 
from the ground up and partly because 
some of these lives are already printed 
in Telugu, so it is easy for them to have 
material for programs. Being on the 
mission field one would suppose they 
would at least know the history of mis- 
sion work in their own country but un- 
fortunately it is not so. The majority of 
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our girls had never heard the name of 
William Carey! I determined then and 
there that a missionary organization was 
a necessity, and the real interest which 
our few meetings have already created in 
the hearts of the girls is a sufficient re- 
ward for any effort on our part. We have 


divided the Society into groups with - 


group captains who are responsible for 
each meeting and the interest and ability 
they show in getting up the programs is 
surprising. I have worked with a good 
many societies in America but I must say 
I have never worked with any one where 
the captains took more interest or tried 
harder. I give a few suggestions and 
then leave it in their hands. They parcel 
out the talks and dramatize part of the 
history to make a most attractive pro- 
gram. The Telugus are very clever at a 
certain form of dramatization and it 
takes little help from me. Those who are 
not in the group that is leading sit 
breathless in their interest. Last meet- 
ing as the hardships of Judson were de- 
picted the speaker and some of the audi- 
ence actually wept. It is a joy to work 
with girls where these things are fresh 
and new to them. 

From July on I want to take a trip 
around the world with them and visit 
these lands in our imagination. It will 
widen their vision still more. If you have 
any helps to send me I shall be glad to 
have them, especially pictures or things 
that make the countries realistic. 

Each girl has a little earthen bottle 
(which we use instead of mite boxes) and 
at the last meeting we will break them. 
The group that has the most offering will 
get a prize. 

You should see our little President! 
They know little of parliamentary law, 





WHITE CROSS DAY OF THE GUILD GIRLS AT PLEASANT STREET CHURCH, 
CONCORD, N. H. 
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MISSES MORAN 


but with a little help from me she stands 
up in front and leads the meeting with as 
much authority as though she had been 
used to it all her life. 

We are sending a picture of the Chap- 
ter, not all are here but most of them. 


Cordially, 
Genevra Brunner. 


Another Letter Worth Reading 


Guantanamo, Cuba, A pril 5. 

My Dear Miss Noble: It is a long time 
since I have written you about our 
W. W.G. in Cuba. Last summer when 
I saw the Guild girls of Ohio at the Bap- 
tist Assembly in Granville I was envious 
of the many things those at home have 
to make the Guild attractive, the dresses, 
songs, yells and interesting missionary 
literature. I asked the girls to pray that 
our Cuban Chapter might also have 
yells, songs, interesting literature, etc. 

I am happy, oh, so happy to tell you 
that at last we are beginning to have 
those very things that I so envied for our 
girls here. We have several Guild songs 
and a few yells as well as a special Guild 
dress. I have quite a number of mission- 
ary stories translated that I have used 
in our work here and am hoping some 
day to be able to have them printed in 
little booklets such as the Department 
of Missionary Education puts out for use 
in various departments of the Sunday 
school at home. 

As for the Reading Contest, our Guan- 
tanamo Chapter submits the following 
report: Of the 21 members 8 have read 
5 books each, 4 have read 4 books each, 
3 have read 3 books each, 3 have read 2 
books each, 3 have not read any. 
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OUR GUILD CHAPTER AT NELLORE, SOUTH INDIA, WITH ITS COUNSELLORS, 


AND BRUNNER 


Our Chapter sent $5 to our Cuban 
Home Mission Board and we planned to 
send two of our girls to our Baptist Con- 
vention to be held in Bayamo, April 
7-10. Pray that our Guild work in Cuba 
may grow. Sincerely, 

Elizabeth M. Allport. 


News from the Guilds 


Pittsburg, Kansas.—Our Guild Rally 
held March 26th is the first we have had 
since our organization three years ago, so 
you may know how we looked forward 
to it. We sent invitations to the other 
churches and had an attendance of 200, 
with interesting reports from each Chap- 
ter represented. The delegates from one 
church which had no Guild went back 
and in the following week organized with 
20 charter members. 

Following our banquet and reports we 
carried out the initiation service. First, 
a short talk was given as to the organiza- 
tion and growth of the W. W. G., also 
our slogan and the meaning of our flower 
and emblem. Then when the large white 
candle was lighted the other lights were 
all turned off and each girl passed by 
lighting her small blue candle from the 
larger candle held by the president. 
There were 23 girls of our own church to 
be initiated and as they passed by light- 
ing their candles they formed a semi- 
circle and together we read the Guild 
Covenant, and our Guild mother led us 
in prayer. We had Miss Edna Umstot 
with us and she brought us a wonderful 
message on The Golden Key to a Worth 
While Life. 

I am sure you will be glad to know how 
enthusiastically our girls are responding 
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to the Christian Life Program. On be- 
half of our Guild Chapter I should like 
to say that it is our aim to give of our 
best to the Master that our lives may 
count for the most in the worth while 
work He would have us do.—Christena 
Watson. 

Bridgeport, Conn.—The four Chapters 
of the First Baptist Church held a joint 
meeting recently. Mrs. Belli, assistant 
leader of the Junior Guild, served a 
dainty supper. Miss Betty Wright, a 
Bridgeport girl who spent five years in 
China as a Y. W. C. A. secretary, gave 
an interesting illustrated talk on her trip 
to China. Her pictures brought out the 
customs of the wealthy Chinese and the 
trials of the lowly class. She closed by 
saying that as the walls about Peking 
were now ineffectual against attacks, so 
the religions of the Chinese are proving 
inadequate and are giving way to Chris- 
tianity. Games were played, at which 
time the members of the different groups 
became better acquainted. 

Stillwater, Minn.—Here is the report 
from Stillwater, one of our fine chapters: 
23 members, 1 new this year; won a pic- 
ture in R. C.; 3 tithers; 8 meetings held 
with unbroken chain of prayer; 17 mis- 
sionary meetings held; 11 meetings in 
which MISSIONS was used in some way; 
making fancy articles for our District 
White Cross Gift Shop; raised $112, of 
which $10 went to R. L. D.; earned 600 
points on our Point Standard, making 
them an Honor Guild; took complete 
charge of M. and D. Banquet, securing 
autos for mothers to go in, flowers for 
each mother, special music, program to 
every family in church, and secured spe- 
cial speaker; sent all last year’s reading 
books to Kiowa Indians; bought W. W. G. 
pins for each member; sold Christmas 
greetings, and the proceeds are to be used 
to send some foreign girl to school; sent 
12 delegates to one rally, and 9 to the 
other; sent hankies and greetings to 
ministers’ sisters who are missionaries 
in China; subscribed for Missions for 
one member who is ill; saving papers to 
sell for gift toward needed improvements 
on church; remember sick in church with 
flowers; remember foreign missionaries 
of District with cards and hankies on 
their birthdays and Christmas; sent 
S. S. cards to two missionaries in China; 
last summer each member drew names 
of some other members, and for a period 
of two weeks were to “rush” them, doing 
favors, inviting them to dinner, sending 
candy, etc., and no one was to tell whose 
names she had drawn until the next 
meeting; ‘“‘we had much fun doing it, and 
got better acquainted, too.” 
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FREMONT’S WORLD WIDE GUILD, NEBRASKA 


Fremont, Nebraska.—Our Guild Chap- 
ter has qualified in the Reading Contest 
for the third year and we are very proud 
of this. We have hung our first two 
pictures in the Ladies’ Aid Room as we 
have no Guild room. We have had a 
very successful year and the girls are very 
enthusiastic. We received the Junior 
Guild as our guests for Red Letter Day 
Banquet and our pastor, Mr. Young, 
gave us a fine talk on self-denial. That 
evening we received $15 for the R. L. D. 
fund. We also had a Rally late in March 
and invited neighboring Guilds, and had 
100 girls that night. Our state secretary, 
Mrs. Lewis, was with us, also Miss Carrie 
Hasseltine of Burma. We enjoy our 
White Cross work and last year sent 
three boxes, one to the Hospital at Capiz, 
P. I., one to Bacone, Okla., and one to 
Porto Rico. I am sending you a picture 
of our Chapter taken in the church yard. 
—Mrs. Will Jones. 


Fifty Happy Tithers 


We're not from Missouri but these 50 
tithers are and they know the joy that 
comes from that phase of Stewardship. 
The Third Street Church, St. Louis, has 
a Guild Chapter of 60 members, 50 of 
whom are tithers. Can any of you beat 
that record? I wish there were space for 
their whole annual report but here are 
a few sample excerpts. Congratulations! 

“The September meeting was the first 
at which the new president presided and 
it was an encouraging beginning. The 
devotional service was one of inspiration 
as well as a challenge to go a little farther 


this year than we had ever gone before, 
and with this determination and inspira- 
tion we adjourned to spread through our 
church the atmosphere of the W. W. G. 


“In October a new plan was presented. 
It was nearing the anniversary of the 
departure of our beloved Katherine Bohn 
for Kityang, China, where she is now 
working. A letter has been received 
from this courageous missionary telling 
us that her home was in a dilapidated 
state—the huge white ants had ruined 
the foundation, and the mosquito was a 
constant source of annoyance because of 
the lack of screens—and incidentally 
money with which to provide screens. 
One of our sisters was in need, and we 
must .respond to the call. We pledged 
ourselves to raise at least $150, which we 
hoped would help her remodel their home 
across the sea. We were a prayerful and 
optimistic group as we said ‘good-night’ 
on that October night. 

“Who can be more happy than a group 
of W. W. G. girls? Surely any one who 
could have seen the Mary Baker Chapter 
at Christmas time would say there is 
none happier. The Christmas spirit 
reigned supreme. The girls sang Christ- 
mas carols as they sat around the table. 
Happy conversation was in the air. 
Rings that sparkled in the bright lights 
brought exclamations of joy and con- 
gratulations were indulged in. There 
were none who did not rejoice, because 
this was the anniversary of the birth of 
One who made organizations such as the 
World Wide Guild possible. 
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“January meeting brought news from 
our sister in China—thanking us pro- 
fusely for the money and gifts. They 
had enough to make their home com- 
fortable, and could now go on with re- 
newed strength doing the mighty task 
that is theirs. New members were ini- 
tiated at this meeting, many girls recon- 
secrated their services anew to the work 
of this worth while organization. 

“Our Katherine Bohn’s birthday is 
celebrated in March. Some dear one 
had placed fragrant sweet peas on the 
table; a birthday cake was brightly 
lighted with the proverbial candles; a 
review of Katherine’s life was given by 
the president; a prayer was offered for 
her strength and success; again we felt 
the worth-whileness of such an organiza- 
tion. 

“The April meeting found 35 girls 
busily engaged in devouring a most deli- 
cious meal, and enjoying to the fullest 
peppy songs between bites. One of the 
group had been requested to put pep into 
the meeting and did it nobly. The treas- 
urer’s report showed that $100 had been 
sent as our contribution to Red Letter 
Days. We were glad to give it and wish 
it could have been more. That left our 
treasury in a much depleted state, with 
only 35 centson hand. We have pledged 
ourselves to give $25 toward Miss Max- 
ville’s salary next month and each girl 
decided to be responsible for at least one 
dollar, which she will bring to our May 
meeting. 

“The month of May will find the Guild 
girls at the home of Mrs. D. J. Millison, 
our very dear friend. Here we will bring 
our dollars, and we are assured that Miss 
Maxville will this year receive from the 
Mary Baker Chapter more than ever 
before. We will study two chapters of 
our book in order that we may finish it 
before June meeting; we will have initia- 
tion of new members, and have a delight- 
ful evening together planning and doing 
the will of our Master. 

“Our June meeting is really a picnic 
and general good time gathering, after 
which we will disband for the summer 
months. Thus will end a glorious year 
for the Mary Baker Chapter, but we will 
not sleep, we will be thinking and plan- 
ning our next year’s work, and be ready 
in September to have a record Guil< 
meeting.” —Laura Haid, President. 
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IN ONE OF the great cities of Japan 
Baptists have a dormitory where 30° 
girls have felt the love of Christ in its 
homelike atmosphere, and have gone ou! 
to China, Korea, Hawaii, the Unite: 
States, and into all parts of Japan. 
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“The Blind Girl” 


In the darkness, who could answer for 
the color of a rose, 

Or the vestments of the May 
and the pilgrimage it goes? 


moth 


In the darkness who could answer, in the 
darkness who could care, 

If the odor of the roses and the winged 
things were there? 


In the darkness who could cavil o’er the 
question of a line, 

Since the darkness holds all loveliness, 
beyond the mere design? 


Oh night, thy soothing prophecies com- 
panion all our ways, 

Until releasing hands let fall the catalog 
of days. 


In the darkness, who could answer for 
the color of a rose, 

Or the vestments of the May moth and 
the pilgrimage it goes? 


In the darkness who would answer, in the 
darkness who would care, 
If the odor of the roses and the better 
things were there? 
—WNathalia Crane. 


From The Janitor’s Boy and Other Poems. 


The little girl of ten years who wrote 
the lovely lines above quoted seems al- 
most to write beyond the comprehension 
of her age. It is a joy to read the poems 
of Nathalia Crane and this volume of hers 
is recommended to the readers of these 
pages. 


The C. W. C. Express Arrives in 
Two Sections 


The train was so heavily loaded that 
it had to be divided. The first Section 
cume steaming in on time, and the second 
Section lengthened its route five hours, 
and was able to visit more stations than 
were on the Time Table. 

Thirteen thousand dollars!!! Isn’t 
that a lot of money for boys and girls to 
Save and earn and give! If the com- 
paratively few boys and girls whom I 
have seen of the many who helped to fill 
the C. W. C. Express Trains fairly repre- 
sent the whole group, I believe that they 
Wcre as happy in making their gifts as the 
missionaries will be in using them. With 
pride and pleasure the children brought 
them in and with intelligence about their 
ultimate destination. It has been proved 


beyond question that children can be 
educated to give to the work as a whole, 
instead of limiting their gifts to the help 
of some child or type of missionary work 
which makes an appeal to their emotions. 
The engine and cars with their number 
and labels have fastened some primary 
facts in the minds of the children which 
only too often even the groups do not 
know. There was great satisfaction in 
questioning these boys and girls about 
our Missionary Societies and their activi- 
ties. It was also encouraging to see that 
the names of many of our missionaries 
are familiar to them. There is no doubt 
that the container itself interested them, 
and started many a “train of thought,” 
along new lines. One boy in Niagara 
Falls slipped a nickel extra under each 
bar and explained that they were to pro- 
vide a lock for each car. I wonder if he 
was thinking of Locke, California. 

One of the values of the Campaign was 
the culmination of it on C. W. C. Day, 
when these gifts were reported in Rallies 
all across the contiaent. One of the aims 
of these Rallies was to visualize the work 
which the money carries on, and this 
was done effectively in tableau, dramati- 
zation and original sketches. As was ex- 
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pected, new organizations resulted from 
the Rallies, for some adults and some 
children were anxious to become a more 
vital part of the organization that pro- 
vides such opportunities. Since the 
gifts went $3,000 over the quota of 
$10,000 our day was lengthened to 18 
hours, for which the children were happy. 
The children of Michigan, under the en- 
thusiastic leadership of Mrs. W. F. 
Berry, gave more than was ever given 
in one state, $1,843.86. 


Missionary House Boat 

The West China Missionaries have a 
long journey to make up the Yangtse 
River on a house boat like the one pic- 
tured below. Food and provisions, bed- 
ding, oil and everything for the two 
months’ trip must be put aboard before 
the journey is started. It is pretty close 
quarters but a great deal of traveling is 
done that way in China, not only for long 
trips, but for the shorter ones as well. 
It is interesting to read how the boats are 
pulled through the rapids of the Upper 
Yangtse and try to imitate the song of 
the boatmen as they pull in unison and 
to the time of the music. Our workmen 
do somewhat the same thing when they 
are lifting heavy weight by means of a 
pulley, they all pull together when the fore- 
man calls, “Altogether,” “Once more,” 
etc. A little friend of mine from China 
tells me that all the workmen over there 
sing at their work, no matter what kind 
of work it is. 





A MISSIONARY HOUSE BOAT IN THE MIDST OF DANGEROUS RAPIDS GOING 
YANGTSE. ALL MISSIONARIES TO OUR WEST CHINA FIELD HAVE 
TO MAKE THIS TRIP 


UP THE 
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KEARNEY CRUSADERS, NEBRASKA 


Honor the Faithful 


It has been difficult until this year to 
find out which Companies have made the 
most Honor Points in the states, but we 
are glad that our persistence is being re- 
warded. So often the Leaders conclude 
that the record is of no importance so 
long as the work has been done and con- 
sequently do not make any effort to re- 
turn reports. When the boys and girls 
have worked for the honor of their Com- 
pany and have patiently memorized 
hymns and Scripture passages and been 
thoughtful for others in a spirit of chiv- 
alry encouraged in the Crusader meet- 
ings, it is of interest to those who bear 
the responsibility of the work and to 
those who are watching the development 
of our children, as well as the boys and 
girls themselves, to see which groups are 
taking their work seriously and keeping 
their records in a businesslike way. It is 
interesting to notice that in alfnost every 
state the Company which won the most 
Honor Points won the picture in the 
Reading Contest also. The exceptions are: 

Lone Star Church, Prescott, Ariz. 

Bellevue Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

First Church, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Arlington Street Church, Akron, O. 

North Syracuse Church, Syracuse. 

Temple Church, Washington, D. C. 

First Roumanian Church, Detroit. 

The highest Honor Points were won 
by: 

District Columbia, Bethany Church, 
Washington, 20,330. 

Eastern New York, Kennelworth 
Church, Long Island, 15,710. 

Michigan, Midland, 9,225. 

South California, First Church, Long 
Beach, 8,720. 

Connecticut, First Church, Meriden, 
6,000. 

East Massachusetts, Park Street 
Church, Framingham, 5,700. 
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Wisconsin, Richland Center, 5,060. 
Nebraska, First Church, Kearney, 


4,490. 
South Dakota, Vermillion, 4,485. 
New Jersey, Haddonfield Church, 

Haddonfield, 4,270. 

Kansas, First Church, Topeka, 3,170. 
Western New York, Second Church, 

Milo, N. Y., 2,170. 

North California, Roseville, 2,166. 

Nevada, Fallon, 1,410. 

Ohio, Roumanian Church, Akron. 

Arizona, Emmanuel Church, Phoenix. 

Western Pennsylvania, First Hungar- 
ian Church, Homestead. 

Iowa, First Church, Council Bluffs, 

1,200. 


All Plans for All Juniors 


That has become the slogan for the 
Christian Life Program, and after having 
given it a very fair trial for one year, we 
are more than ever converted to the idea 
and grateful for its adoption by the dis- 
criminating minority. On this second 
year we trust an increasing number will 
give it their cooperation. It means that 
all the Junior Leaders in a church—the 
C.W. C. Leader, Superintendent of Junior 
Department of the Sunday school, Junior 
Society Leader, and any others having re- 
sponsibility for the education of boys and 
girls—will plan together at the beginning 
of the year in September so that they may 
help each other to give the boys and girls 
all that they ought to have in all branches 
of the Christian life. It has taken days 
and days of work and much money to 
make this plan comprehensive and yet 
possible for every church without multi- 
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plying organizations. Send to the De- 
partment of Missionary Education, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, or the 
Publication Society, 1701 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, or the B. Y. P. U. 
of America, 2320 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, for a Manual and Packet 
of Helps for 1925-1926. The Packet will 
be ready by August rst and the price 25c. 
“Plan the work and work the plan.” 


‘Prayers for Little Children” 


Mrs. Lucy W. Peabody has written 
some simple little verses that are within 
comprehension of the tiniest child who is 
learning to talk to Jesus. One of the 
loveliest things that it will do is to make 


‘it as natural in a child’s experience to 


speak to Jesus as it is to speak to grand- 
mother. The words that sing themselves 
in rhyme are easily uttered and the ex- 
perience that they answer to will call 
them easily to the lips and heart. So 
prayer will be as normal at any hour in 
the day as at bed time. The little book 
is prettily illustrated by Marjorie Wood- 
bury and bound in blue cover with gold 
etching border. It may be ordered from. 
our Literature Bureaus, price 25c. The 
two selected are: 


“WHEN I AM AFRAID” 


Father, Thou art near, 
Make me brave. 

If any danger comes 
Thou canst save. 

Thou dost hear me now, 
I will not fear, 

Help me to believe 
Thou art here-—Amen. 





RALLY DAY AT MANLIUS 
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“OR FATHER AND MOTHER AWAY FROM 
HOME” 


Keep them safe and bring them home; 
Make me good while they are gone, 

So I may meet them when they come 
With a shining face.—Amen. 


Baptist Crusaders 
Tune: The Wearing of the Green. 


We’re the Baptist Church Crusaders 
And we’re organized for work; 

We haven’t a bit of pity 
For the fellow inclined to shirk; 

We try to do our duty in a patriotic way, 
And while our hands are busy, we’re 

singing all the day. 
Chorus 


We are working, working, working, 
For our country great and free; 
We are trying, trying, trying 
Her good citizens to be. 
We are saving many a penny, 
For our missions, as you see, 
We work to heal hearts broken, 
By sin’s cruel treachery. 
Ruth Vinulette, St. Albans, Vt. 


J Hib. 


www 


ANOTHER CHINESE BLOSSOM 


“Beautiful Orchid” is loved by all the 
children in the Swatow China Kinder- 
garten. She was planning to be a Bud- 
dhist nun when one of our missionaries 
persuaded her to enter the Woman’s Bible 
Training School in Swatow, and she is 
now an earnest Christian. She has fin- 
ished the course there and has only six 
months more in the Kindergarten Nor- 
mal. She will then be fully prepared to 
carry on the duties and receive the bless- 
ings of a trained missionary kinder- 
gartner. 





MILLIONS OF PEOPLE, ONE HOsPITAL 


Many times during the past year Dr. 
C. E. Bousfield has had to turn patients 
away from the mission hospital at Sun 
Wu Hsien, South China, because he did 
not have enough workers to care for 
them. He writes: “With no other hos- 
pital for 300 miles to the north and 300 
to the west and nearly as much to the 
east and 70 to the south, it is not hard to 
guess that there are several millions with- 
out any medical help except that we give. 
Obviously the majority are too far away 
to be able to come except in desperate 
ueed, and then many are too sick to be 
noved. But for all that we get patients 
‘rom a large area. We try to give the 
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Quack! Quack! It’s time for dinner. (A Chinese boy driving ducks) 


MIssIoNs welcomes into the coloring contest any boy or girl in a Baptist Sunday 
school or in the C. W. C. Two prizes are offered—one for the best picture done 
by the boy or girl ten years of age and under, and the other for the best pic- 
ture by the boy or girl from eleven to fifteen. The next best pictures will re- 
ceive Honorable Mention. Send to Missrons, 276 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Write Name, Address and Age Here: .. 


(Pictures must reach us by July 20) ge 





very best care to those who need it most 
at those times when we are too much 
overworked to tend to all. At all times 
we endeavor to make the hospital the 
strongest center of evangelism anywhere 
in our region. We try to treat every pa- 
tient who comes in the spirit of Him who 
said, ‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto the 
least of these my brethren, ye did it 
unto me.’”’ 
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Did you enjoy this issue? 
Send a subscription to a friend. 


Address 276 Fifth Ave., New York. 











May Prize Winners 


A seven-year-old girl, Eleanor Burn- 
ham of Yuma, Arizona, wins the first 
group prize for the neatest work and best 
coloring of the picture in the May maga- 
zine, while Roberta Slifer, age 13, of 
Woodbury, N. J., wins the prize in the 
second group. Our Honorable Mention 
List is made up of: Mildred Church, 
Newport News, Va.; Margaret Crank- 
shaw, Philadelphia, Pa.; Ronald O’Don- 
nell, Franklin, N. H.; Ruth Cummings, 
Newport, N. H.; Elbert Bochat, Camp 
Verde, Ariz.; Edwina Wetzel, West 
Union, W. Va.; Louise Eakin, Mount 
Washington, Pa.; and Virginia Parry. 








This Brought the Pledges 
Minneapolis, Minn., March 11, 1925. 
Dear Mrs. Aitchison: I am inclosing a 

copy of a little “stunt” that the Mission- 
ary Committee of our Sunday school 
class arranged the other night. I first 
gleaned the idea from “The Minutes of 
the Folded Hand Society” which I read 
in Missions several years ago; I didn’t 
keep the clipping, so can’t tell who the 
author was if there was one given, but 
the name has always lurked in the dim 
corners of my mind, and at last I brought 
it out. 

It does sound terribly silly, but we 
used it both as an entertainment and to 
put over the quota at the end, which we 
had to present in some way. We dressed 
up in old-fashioned costumes, excepi the 
pastor’s wife, and she (Mrs. Good) surely 
did splendidly. Everyone was laughing 
during the first part of course, but the 
fun was quieted somewhat by the reading 
of the letter, and when Mrs. Good gave 
her part you could have heard a pin drop. 

We worked hard on our posters, but 
they were worth it, and can be used 
again. The slips for getting pledges were 
also home-made. At the top of each 
were the words, “Count on me for—”; 
below this was a figure (square, heart, 
circle, triangle, or star), in which the 
amount of the pledge could be written. 
Under the squares was written, “On the 
square, I believe in Missions.” The 
heart, “Missions has my heart’’; the cir- 
cle, “I’m all ’round interested in Mis- 
sions”; the triangle, “I am interested in 
every side and angle of Missions”; the 
star, “I’ll help our Missions to be shining 
lights.” At least they looked at their 
slips, and at every one’s around them, 
and EVERY ONE present made a pledge. 
If you can adapt the idea, “help your- 
self.”” Cordially yours, Claire M. Berry. 


Folded Hand Missionary Society 


Characters: 

Amarilla Sophia Brown, President. 

Matilda Jane Squeezer, Secretary. 

Hepsibah Hoggins, Treasurer (the only 
maiden lady). 

Agatha Jenkins Pole, Missionary Chair- 


man. 
Fidelia Perkins, Devotional Chairman. 
Mrs- Willoughby (Will you be) Good, 


new pastor’s wife. 


THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


CONDUCTED BY ESTELLE SUTTON AITCHISON 
5524 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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Samantha Scroggins (absent). 

Patience Price (absent). 

Rebecca Hutchins (absent). 

Some chairs, a small table, and a piano 
are all that are needed for setting. 


Enter Miss Hoggins and Mrs. 
Squeezer together, and the others one at 
a time (except Mrs. Good who is very 
late). As each enters, she asks whether 
Mrs. Good is coming, and lively discus- 
sion as to that lady’s merits and faults 
takes place; she is conceded to have a 
pleasant voice, and to be very friendly, 
but inclined to be a bit too modern in her 
ways, and rather aggressive. 

President: Calls to order, and an- 
nounces one verse of each of these hymns: 
‘Will There be Any Stars in My Crown?” 
and ‘‘No, not One; No, not One.” 

‘Secretary’s report: Thé Folded Hand 
Missionary Society met for its regular 
monthly meeting on February 13, at the 
home of the president, Mrs. Amarilla 
Brown, since the church was found to be 
cold when the ladies arrived. Willie 
Green had not started a fire. The meet- 
ing opened with the hymn, “‘O to be noth- 
ing, nothing, nothing,” a favorite which 
is being memorized by all the members. 
Secretary’s report was read and ap- 
proved, likewise the Treasurer’s. Mrs. 
Brown had left her Bible at church the 
previous Sunday, so the reading of the 
Scripture had to be omitted; in the ab- 
sence of a pastor’s wife, we all joined in 
the Lord’s Prayer; this closed the devo- 
tionals for the day. Mrs. Agatha Pole, 
who had charge of the missionary pro- 
gram was unable to be present, so it was 
voted to postpone the lesson till the fol- 
lowing month. In its place a very 
profitable discussion took place on how 
to raise the money for the new church 
carpet. Moved to adjourn. Respectively 
submitted, 

Matilda Jane Squeezer, Sec. 


President: Are there any corrections? 

Mrs. Pole: Sounded all right to me! 

President (slightly ruffled): Didn’t 
anyone notice any omissions? 

Mrs. Perkins: I think the secretary 
forgot to mention that the. president 
served tea and cup cakes, didn’t she? 

President ((beaming): Yes, indeed. 
With that correction, the minutes stand 
approved as read. We will now listen to 


' the treasurer’s report. 
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Miss Hoggins: Receipts: 
From the Baked Food and 
Fancy Confections’ Sale. .$57.87 
From missionary collections. 20.13 








Total receipts... . 5... 2. $78.00 
Disbursements: 
To Ladies’ Sewing Circle. .. .*57.87 
cS eS Se eee 3.50 
Te WA. Bok. MS) od. 3.50 
Total disbursements... ... $64.87 
Balance on hand......... 13.13 


* Treasurer mentions here the fact that 
this money while originally intended for 
Missions, was given to the Sewing Circle 
toward the church carpet instead, be- 
cause so many of the members felt that 
money earned by physical labor ought 
not to be given to spiritual things; the 
latter should be supported by voluntary, 
sacrificial offerings. 

Mrs. Squeezer: Doesn’t that funny 
amount of $13.13 in the treasury make it 
terribly hard to keep the books? I think 
such odd numbers are so confusing! 

President: Do you know, I’ve just 
been thinking about that myself! Has 
anyone any suggestions? 

Mrs. Perkins: It’s just come to me 
that we could give $3 more to Home and 
Foreign Missions, and that would leave a 
balance of $10. I make that a motion. 

Mrs. Squeezer: I second it. That 
makes $10 for Missions, too. I can just 
see Mrs. Good sitting up and taking no- 
tice when she hears that!! 

President: Any remarks? 

Miss Hoggins: There -will still be 13c 
in the balance; I wonder if I can’t use 
that to buy the money order with, and 
a few stamps so that there won’t be any 
cents to bother with? 

Mrs. Perkins: I add that to my mo- 
tion. 

(Motion is put through.) 

President: Mrs. Perkins will have 
charge of the Devotional. 

Mrs. Perkins (opens Bible, and lays it 
in her chair while she hunts for her 
glasses; finds the case, opens it, to find it 
empty): Well, there, I’ve come off with- 
out my glasses! (Tries to read, but can’t 
see, so gives it up.) Any way for a 
change, I think it would be very helpful 
if the secretary calls the roll and each of 
us answers with her favorite verse ol 
Scripture. Will you do this for us, Mrs 
Squeezer? 

Mrs. Squeezer (calls roll, and each re 
sponds with a verse containing the wor! 
“rest”’). 

Mrs. Perkins: For a change, I think 1! 
would be very helpful to have our praye! 
at the close of the meeting; I am sur 
Mrs. Good will be here by that time. 
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This will close our Devotionals for the 
time being. 

President: The missionary program is 
in charge of Mrs. Pole. We are so glad 
that after postponing it from last month, 
we have the privilege of enjoying it to- 
day. Mrs. Pole, will you take charge? 

Mrs. Pole (takes envelopes from her 
bag, and removes a letter): I have with 
me a letter from , a missionary in 
I had hoped to be able to let 
you hear it last month, but was unavoid- 
ably detained. This was sent to me by a 
friend in Winona, and I haven’t had time 
to read it over yet, but I am sure we will 
find it very helpful! Please excuse any 
mistakes in the reading. 

Miss Perkins: A missionary letter, did 
you say? Well, for my part, I’d rather 
give another 25 cents than listen to it! 
Of all stupid things, missionary letters 
are the worst! 

(A moment’s discussion takes place 
in which all agree with Mrs. P.) 

President: Well, it don’t just seem po- 
lite not to listen to it, after Mrs. Pole has 
gone to all the trouble of getting it for us; 
let’s take a vote on it. Do I hear a mo- 
tion? 

Mrs. Pole (emphatically): I move it be 
read. 

(Motion is carried, but very “weakly.’’) 

(Letter is read, and during the reading 
Mrs. Good enters, carrying a large flat 
package which proves later to be charts, 
etc.) 

(After letter is read, expressions of sur- 
prise at the interesting news it contained 
are given. All agree that “it wasn’t so 
bad, after all.”’) 

Mrs. Pole: This closes our program for 
today! 

President: Ladies, it is really very for- 
tunate that Mrs. Pole closed so promptly 
today, because I have taken it upon my- 
self to ask Mrs. Good to give us a talk 
on ‘‘Missions,” knowing how anxious you 
all are to hear her views and to know her 
personally. If she says anything you 
don’t just exactly like, just remember she 
hasn’t been here long, and isn’t on to our 
ways yet. Mrs. Good, I am delighted to 
introduce you to the members of the 
F..H.S. 

Mrs. Good gives the real message of 
the meeting. Explains her late arrival; 
expresses surprise that the attendance is 
so small when there are so many women 
in the congregation on Sundays; pumps 
the members a little to find what they 
<now of our two Women’s Societies and 
‘heir work, and discovers they know 
10thing except the address of the treas- 
urers; proceeds to give them a most in- 

tructive talk on the Budget of the two 
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organizations, the number of fields each 
works in, number of workers, kinds of 
work, etc. (Use “Into all the World,” 
“The Book of a Thousand Facts,” and 
Missions for material. Talk can be 
finely illustrated by making several small 
posters; print in large type pithy state- 
ments culled from The Book of Remem- 
brance and Mu§ussrons, and _ illustrate 
these by pictures cut from old copies of 
Missions. These can be passed around 
later, also.) After presenting the fields, 
and the work, Mrs. Good brings her talk 
down to the responsibility of the local so- 
ciety; asks the treasurer for her report, 
which she gives “with pleasure,” but re- 
marks that ten dollars doesn’t sound as 
big as it did a while ago. Then Mrs. 
Good springs her plan for raising the 
$100 which she is sure ought to be the 
share of the F. H. S. The suggested 
plan is as follows: 

Shows a cross-word puzzle made on a 
large card-board, but having figures in 
the squares instead of letters (the figures 
to total $100). 

Gives each member some slips to pass 


out “at the earliest opportunity to Other sersmmserererernasseuemoemnanmamomasimanaes 
members of the congregation who ought c 
to be interested in Missions, and who % 
would doubtless like to help.” At this & 
the six members pass the slips out to all 3 
those present, and all write the amount & 
of their pledge, after which slips are col- % 
lected. Amounts pledged are supposed #% 
to be chosen from those found on the # 


puzzle. 


Explains that next month as the offer- % 
ings are brought in, the figures on the # 
puzzle will be replaced by letters, until &% fot'25 wast 26th Strct New Vok Gin 
“something you will want to know has # 
been spelled out, and our $100 on the 


puzzle is changed to $100 in our Society & 


treasury.” 


leads in prayer. 


President: Really, I don’t know how & 
to thank Mrs. Good for what she has ¥ 


4s of the Northern Baptist Convention, E. T. 
4s Tomlinson, D.D., Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, % 


to learn about Missions, and how inter- & 


esting it all seems to be. Where did you D mapeue Convention, Faas W. Palme i 


said! It is surprising how much there is 


learn all that, Mrs. Good? 


Mrs. Good: I got almost every bit of it s 
from Missions! Don’t any of you read ¥ 
it? It is our Baptist missionary maga- & 
zine, and is the best in any denomination, % 
besides. The price is only $1 per year if ¥# 


* to nine per cent. a year, interest pavable semi- & 
% annually. 


Mrs. Squeezer: As secretary of the % 
Folded Hand Society, I offer to take sub- & 


five or more will take it! 


scriptions now! 


(All give her their names, explaining % 
2 


they will pay Sunday, etc.) 
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going to do all we’re starting out to; kind 
of a misnomer, seems to me! 

Mrs. Squeezer: That’s exactly right; 
it ought to be changed; perhaps some 
women won’t come to our meetings be- 
cause they don’t want to fold their hands; 
women like to work these days, and I 
think it’s right they should. 

Mrs. Perkins: It wouldn’t do to make 
too much of a change all at once; why not 
call it the Helping Hand Society until 
we get something better? 

All: Something better? That’s the 
best name we could get! That’s splen- 
did, Mrs. Perkins! 

Mrs. Good: I really think it is a fine 
name, and it will be such a comfort as 
Mr. Good and I go about our work here, 
to have so many helpirig hands to work 
with us. 

President (takes a vote on the name, 
which was adopted unanimously): In 
closing let’s sing one verse of “‘Work, for 
the night is coming’’; we don’t know it 
very well, but we can learn it. 

All sing. 






PLEASE REMEMBER 


That the Corporate Names of 
Our Societies Are: 









American Baptist Foreign Mission So- ¢ 
ciety, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Home Secre. & 
tary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 











The American Baptist Home Mission So- 






tary, 23 East 26th Street, New York City. 




















« The American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, George L. Estabrook, Treasurer, 1701 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


q 
Woman's American Baptist Foreign Mis- § 
% sion Society, Miss Alice M. Hudson, Treasurer, & 


4 276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Without being asked Mrs. Good then 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 


# sion Society, Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, Treasurer, R % 
s 
*, 


New York City. 
The Board of Education of the Northern 


D.D., Executive Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, 9% 
New York City. Ue 
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ANNUITIES 


On one life the rate of income varies from four @& 


On two lives the rate of income varies from 
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SERIES FOR 1925. No. 7 


Each of the above puzzles indicates what it represents. Somewhere in this issue 
will be found the answer to each of the puzzles. Can you guess them? 

Prizes will be given, as follows, for the year 1925, January to December: 

First Prize—One worth while book (our choice) for correct answers to the 66 
puzzles in the eleven issues of 1925. 

Second Prize—A book, or a subscription to Missions, for correct answers to four 
puzzles in each issue. Missions will be sent to any address. 


Send answers to Missions, Puzzle Department, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York. Walter Baker & Co.Ltd. 


Answers reaching us later than July 20th will not receive credit. ESTABLISHE® 1780 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Dorchester Mass. Montreal.Can. 


BOOKLET OF CHOICE RECIPES SENT FREE 
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A Letter from Navaho-Land 
BY REV. AND MRS. BERLYN STOKELY 


This is our last letter to you. We are 
leaving this field on May first when our 
successors, Rev. and Mrs. A. V. Marsh, 
take over the work. We covet for them 
your continued hearty support and earn- 
est prayers. 

In view of this fact it seemed wise to 
write to you and tell you of some of the 
more recent happenings. During the 
month of February special emphasis was 
given to the preaching of the Gospel and 
98 camp Indians had pressed upon them 
the claims of Jesus Christ. Much of this 
work was done right in our home. Word 
had come that the one who had been sup- 
porting Louise as my interpreter could 
not do so after February. This was one 
of the reasons why we concentrated on 
soul winning. One woman, Astzan 
Yazzie (Little Woman), knelt in our 
home and gave her heart to the Lord 
making her first audible prayer to the 
true God. A few days later she came 
back while we were having family wor- 
ship and she again prayed! Still later 
some of her relatives came and listened 
to the story. They said that she told 
them she was starting the Jesus-Road 
and had told them what we had told her 
of the story. So we feel she came into 
direct touch with the God who worketh 
wonders in the transformation of lives. 
Some heard the story for the first time 
and others found a fuller explanation of 
it which seemed to satisfy them. Another 
year ought to see a little group of Chris- 
tians on this field. The hearts of these 
people are very tender toward the mis- 
sionaries and they are eagerly listening 
to the story as we tell it to them. 

You may wonder how we have gotten 
the contact which has opened their 
hearts to us and the story. Some eve- 
nings a group of Indians with the mis- 
sionary and his wife sit around the fire- 
place in the manse and toast marshmal- 
lows together. Groups of young men 
have sat around our dining room table 
and played crokinole. If the camp In- 
dians come in while we are eating we 
often give them a cup of coffee and what- 
ever we happen to have on hand. There 
are alwavs a few baby garments for the 
new baby whose fond father comes to tell 
us the news.. Maybe the father wants a 
piece of lumber to make his new baby a 
cradle. The missionary tries to find him 
one. Pieces of auto tire are always in 
demand for shoe soles. Letters from the 
children off at school are brought here 
to be read and answered. Taking time 
‘ust to converse with them is one of the 
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biggest ways to serve. The other night 
two men and one woman were in here and 
we sat with them until 9.30 o’clock. 
What were we talking about? They 
were telling how they wished they could 
have nice farms and houses, how they 
wanted beds, tables and chairs. They 
wished the opportunity given to these 
children to go to school had been theirs. 
Then they looked into the future and told 
what they thought would happen out 
here after all those who were wearing long 
hair had died. We listened patiently and 
sympathetically. We wish you might all 
see the faces and gestures and feel the 
pathos of such an experience. 

Roy, nine years of age, one of our 
school boys, died at the hospital on 
March first. All day long people from 
the school were out trying to find his 
people. They got in too late. We spent 
some time with the mother that evening 
trying to comfort her. The next morning 
we had the funeral service in the church. 
Some of the people here thought it would 
be a foolish thing to do because of the 
fear of death in the Navaho’s heart. But 
we had a very tender service. All of the 
school children were present, besides 
most of the government people and seven 
camp Navahoes. His own mother sat in 
the front pew. We made a bier of An- 
gora goat skins and draped a Navaho rug 
over the crude box. Navaho hymns were 
sung, a short sermon was given and then 
his body was taken over to the school 
cemetery where it was laid away with the 
sounding of ‘“Taps.””’ The camp Indians 
told the interpreter it was a good way. 
The grandfather of the baby we buried 
last year came into the church and sat 
with the mother. Last year he refused 
to even look at the spot where he buried 
his little granddaughter. The heathen 
Navaho will never enter a place where a 
dead body has been. These people are 
coming to our services right along. We 
thank God for this forward step. 

We do not like to leave our people, and 
the comments coming from them about 
our leaving are too sacred to publish. 
But we gave our lives to the Navahoes 
and we are looking forward to the day 
when we shall again be among them, if 
God wills. There is so much we would 
like to tell but time and space forbids. 
We thank all of you for the help you have 
given us and our people, and we desire 
that your support of this work may be 
even greater in the future. We ask that 
you take the new workers into your 
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hearts and hold the ropes as they labor 
among these precious souls who are 
slowly emerging out of the darkness. 


A PROMISING YEAR IN EVANGELISM 


A Conference on Evangelism, held in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, May 4-6, was 
the first of a series ot similar conferences 
to be conducted throughout the Northern 
Baptist Convention during the coming 
months. The Churches of all New Eng- 
land were represented by 7,200 registered 
delegates, including ministers of six 
states and their workers. 

Evangelism, as defined by the able 
corps of speakers at the various sessions, 
beginning with the Monday morning 
meeting for ministers, is the answer to 
the ‘“‘cry for the real Christ and for the 
real glory of His spirit and life,” and as 
Dr. Charles H. Watson further reminds 
us in his Boston letter to The Baptist, “‘is 
everywhere imperative and unmistak- 
able.” Detail suggestions for “The Pro- 
posed New England Campaign” grew 
out of the conference in Boston. Dr. 
York A. King, superintendent of evan- 
gelism in New England, stated that the 
campaign has a three-fold objective: (1) 
to revive and vitalize the local churches; 
(2) to evangelize the unreached multi- 
tudes; (3) to carefully conserve the re- 
sults of the united effort. 

The organized movement of American 
Baptists for the winning of souls for 
Christ will receive added momentum at 
the Conference on Evangelism, June 28- 
29, to be held in Seattle, Wash., prior 
to the annual meeting of The Northern 
Baptist Convention. Musstons for May 
and June carried the initial announce- 
ments of the Convention-wide evangelis- 
tic campaign. The Cooperative Com- 
mittee on Evangelism, of which Dr. 
Frank A. Smith, Secretary of Missions of 
the Home Mission Society, is chairman, 
will have ready for public announcement 
at Seattle the program for the year. Dr. 
H. F. Stilwell, Superintendent of Evan- 
gelism, in referring to the movement that 
is receiving the support of the State Con- 
ventions and national societies and 
boards, says, “The program will be sim- 
ple but comprehensive enough to readily 
reach the remotest church. It contem- 
plates a director of evangelism for each 
state who will superintend the selection 
of a director with a working committee 
for each association. This director in 
turn will secure a director and committee 
in each local church. In addition there 
will be a director for schools and colleges, 
young people’s groups, and special atten- 
tion will be given to religious education, 
missionary and Bible school groups.” 
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THE SALVATION OF A DRUNKARD 


“Trophies of the gospel are not want- 
ing,” writes Dr. W. L. Ferguson, of 
Madras, South India. “One man is a 
striking example of the grace of God. He 
came of a Christian family, but he fell a 
victim to strong drink. For years he was 
a waster and a drunkard. - His wife and 
children suffered much at his hands, and 
his relatives became so afraid of his visits 
that they finally appealed to me to in- 
form the police to warn him against 
seeing any of them. In other words, he 
was Officially forbidden to go to the house 
of his relatives. One day, when we were 
having some effective meetings in the 
village, his wife said, ‘Does no one care 
for the lost sheep?’ She was referring to 
her husband, who was at home, a mile 
away. We said, ‘Yes, we care; and we 
will go to him.’ So some of us went that 
very day. We found the man sober, and 
in condition to listen. He came out to 
meet us and placed a box and a basket 
under a tree as seats. Aifter the first 
greetings, when we were seated, I spoke 
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Any church, school or class can 
publish a parish paper by using our 
wi co-operative plan. A parish paper 
fills empty pews, keeps community 
informed, speeds up church work, 
| Free Samples and Particulars. 
Our plan provides a paper for your 
church without cost to you. 
The Nationa: Religious Press 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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ing. Music advantages. Yor catalog, address 
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to him by name and said, ‘Jesus Christ 
has sent me for you today. Will you 
leave your sin and let him save you?’ He 
replied, ‘Yes’ with great earnestness and 
humility. At once we had prayer, rose 
up, and started for the village, taking him 
along. When we arrived at the school 
house, a meeting of the district school 
teachers’ association was on, and Mrs. 
Ferguson was giving them a talk on the 
evils of drink! This man came right up 
to the front seat and took his place, all 
attention, and happiness. After the 
mecting he took the pledge and Mrs. Fer- 
guson gave to him the temperance blue 
ribbon pin which she herself was wearing. 
This greatly impressed him. He went 
out and began to tell all his old associates 
what the Lord had done for him.. They 
saw the great change which had come 
over him, and marvelled that he would 
not drink with them; but they attributed 
the change to man and not to God. They 
asked, ‘What kind of medicine did the 
missionary give you to take away your 
desire for drink?’ But he, like the man 
who was born blind and who received his 
sight at the word of Jesus, told his ex- 
perience and set them wondering. He has 
had to suffer the loss of his income for his 
right-about-face conversion. Formerly 
he got money by sooth-saying, astrology 
and selling medicines. Since he has left 
off saying the Hindu charms and incan- 
tations over his drugs and doings, he has 
no patronage. It costs to follow Christ 
here. But the man is standing fast and 
bearing constant witness.” 


First IMPRESSIONS OF CONGOLAND 


It is always interesting to hear what a 
missionary thinks of his future field of 
service. Mr. and Mrs. D. M. Albaugh 
have recently arrived in the Belgian 
Congo and they have this to say about 
their first impressions: “Arriving at the 
commencement of the cool season, visit-. 
ing the work at several of our stations, 
meeting old friends and making new 
ones, and then having as a destination a 
field in the midst of tremendous Christian 
possibilities—all these things have added 
joy to our share of pleasant memories. 
Nearly everybody asks, ‘Well, how do 
you find the climate?’ After five months 
we still hold that it is a variable quantity 
and these same variations have saved us 
from forming anything but the most elas- 
tic impressions. But as to the beauty of 
the country there can be no such inde- 
cision. We admit that our decisions may 
be prejudiced but the place most pleasing 
to our eyes was our own station and home 
—vVanga. Located as the buildings are, 
with a commanding view of the rapid 
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flow of water which winds away in both 
directions through-the timbered valley, 
it presented a real picture of tropical 
beauty. As we looked into the faces of 
that happy group which made up the 
self-appointed reception committee we 
saw something which distinguished them 
from the ordinary curiosity-stricken indi- 
vidual who frequents the landing places 
of the boats. An inward happiness and 
joy seemed to radiate from them-—that 
peace which someone has said should 
characterize Christians as a race. Five 
months have passed and each day has 
revealed in a new measure the loyalty 
and devotion, the love and labor, which 
in the short space of a dozen years have 
changed this place from a wilderness to a 
radiating center of Christian influence.” 





Foreign Missionary Record 
ARRIVED 

Rev. and Mrs. J. L. Bjelke and three children 
ee South China, in New York City on May 
1 ; 
Rev. and Mrs. V. W. Dyer and fous of Ran- 
goon, Burma, in Boston, on May 1 

Mr. and Mrs. Cecil G. Fielder A Gauhati, As- 
sam, in New York City on May 15th. 

Rev. and Mrs. L. C. Smith of Nellore, South In- 
dia, in New York oy on May 15th. 
_ Rev. and Mrs. H. O. Wyatt of Jorhat, Assam, 
in New York City, on May 24th. 





White Cross Work 


The White Cross Committee of the 
Women’s Mission Circle of the First 
Church, Long Beach, Cal., has held 18 
regular and 12 special meetings during 
the year with an average attendance of 
20. Thirty-seven boxes and sacks of new 
and used clothing and articles were sent 
at Christmas to Spelman College and to 
the Indians in our own State and at 
Clemenceau, Ariz. Sixteen other boxes 
containing clothing, handkerchiefs, toys, 
bedding, cards, hospital supplies and 
scrap books were distributed among the 
Baptist Training School in Porto Rico; 
Dr. Catherine Mabie in Belgian Congo, 
Africa; Viola Hill in Ningpo, East China; 
School of Mothercraft, Huchow, East 
China; Tokyo earthquake sufferers; Mrs. 
Thomson, Kobe; Hwa Mai Hospital, 
Ningpo, East China; Bassein, Burma; 
and the Woman’s Hospital at Suifu, West 
China. Missionary books were sent to 
the Baptist Christian Center at Phoenix, 
Ariz., and to a church at Thermal, Cal. 
Twenty-eight families at home were 
ministered to. We helped to outfit the 
Skevington girls and Pauline Whiting 
before they sailed, and remembered 63 
missionaries and their families at Christ- 
mas. For our surgical dressings we used 
300 yards of gauze and g pounds of cot- 
ton, and for our sewing 48214 yards of 
new material and 11 boxes of thread.— 
Mrs. J. Shifflett; Chairman. 
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DEATH OF Mrs. HANNAH A. 
KIRKPATRICK 


Another faithful Christian life has 
closed the earthly career, but to go on to 
higher service with her Lord whom she 
served and loved so well. In the death of 
Mrs: Hannah A. Kirkpatrick, widow of 
M. Baldwin Kirkpatrick, M.D., long a 
missionary among the Shans in Burma, 
her loved ones and friends can but re- 
joice for her release. It was her request 
that we should rejoice and not be sad. 
She, who guided and taught so many of all 
ages, both in America and Burma to bet- 
ter know her Lord, has now received her 
“Well done good and faithful servant, 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.”— 
Sara G. Phillips. 


www 


“TWELVE OF our girls followed their. 
Lord in baptism during the year,” writes 
Miss Frances Tencate from Nellore, 
South India. ‘Others are hoping to do so 
ina short time. One of the girls who was 
baptized made this public confession al- 
though she had been told by her parents 
that she could never return home if she 


. did. She insisted that this was not a mat- 


ter between her and her parents but be- 
tween her and God. Some time later her 
father was taken ill and it was thought 
that he would not recover so they sent for 
the child and welcomed her back.” 


New Books Received 


Projects in World Friendship, by J. L. 
Lobingier (University of Chicago Press; 
$1.75). 

Creative Prayer, by E. Herman (Doran; 
$2). 

Peloubet’s Bible Dictionary (J. C. Win- 
ston Co., Philadelphia). 

The Lost Treasure of Umdilla (Revell; 
$1.50). 

High Adventure, by Fjeril Hess (Mis- 
sionary Education Movement; 75c). 

The Gospel of John, by B. W. Robin- 
son (Macmillan; $2.25). 

Looking Towards the Heights, by O. C. 
S. Wallace (Doran; $1.60). 

Today’s Supreme Challenge to America, 
by J. F. Love (Doran; $1.25). ‘ 

A Way to Peace, Health and Power, by 
Bertha Conde (Scribner’s; $1.50). 

The Ten Greatest Christian Doctrines, 
by J. C. Massee (Doran; $1.50). 

An Educational Ambassador to the Near 
hast, by Hester D. Jenkins (Revell; 
$2.50). 

The Historical Development of Chris- 
tiimty, by O. L. Joseph (Scribner’s; 
$:.50). 

Vhe Curriculum of Religious Educa- 
tion, by W. C. Bower (Scribner’s; $2.25). 
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The Voice of the Clock 


Says— 
—Old Age and Poverty have come to many faithful 
preachers of the Gospel. 


—What you do to help them you must do quickly. 


—This is the month for you to take an Annuity Bond 
(Gift Agreement) which will help The Ministers 
and Missionaries Benefit Board provide for these 
worthy workers. 


—At the same time you may increase your income. as 
long as you live. 


At your decease your Gift will be added to the Perma- 
nent Fund and its helpfulness will continue forever 


lor information write— 


E. T. Tomlinson, Executive Secretary 
276 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 




















A GUARANTEED 
LIFE INCOME 


Reduced earning power is 
often the tragedy of the aged. 








But old people receive the 
largest annual returns on an- 
nuity gifts. 


Write to the BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE 
NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, for information. 




















The Baptist Missionary Training School 
Prepares Young Women for Larger Christian Service 
One year course for college graduates 


Two year course for undergraduates 
Three year course for high school graduates 


} The President, MRS. CLARA D. PINKHAM, 2969 Vernon Ave., Chicago, will be glad to answer inquries 
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Missionary Books 
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Anita: A Tale of the Philippines By P. H. J. Lerrigo 


Experiences in work on the mission field in the Philippines are 
woven on the thread of a tale with such fidelity to life that the 
author is embarrassed by the consciousness of having photographed 
his friends when they were not aware. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


God’s Dynamite By P. H. J. Lerrigo 


Changing a World by Prayer. 


This book tells how spiritual dynamite has originated and wrought 
out works of noble dimensions on mission fields abroad. The story 
of one station in each of eight countries is told, showing the part 
of faith’s prayer in leading to its occupation and development. 
Illustrated Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, 75 cents net. 


Early Baptist Missionaries and Pioneers 
By W. S. Stewart 


Tales of missionary heroism and achievement retold in an interesting 
manner for study or reading. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


By-Paths to Forgotten Folks 











By Coe Hayne 





Mr. Hayne’s stories of home-mission work bring us into intimate 
contact with the homes.of Indians, Alaskans, Nicaraguans, ranch- 
men, and foreign-speaking people, and with the men and women who 
are the hand and tongue of Christian concern for them. 

Cloth, $1.25 net. 


By Joseph C. Robbins 





Following the Pioneers 


A Story of American Baptist Mission Work in India and Burma. 


The world knows that India is a center of most interesting national- 
istic movements, and begins to realize that serious world problems 
have a center of major importance there. The relation of Christian 
missions to these problems is never sufficiently stressed. This little 
volume is a real contribution to proper estimate of that relation. 

Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


By Margaret T. Applegarth 





Friday’s Footprints 


Here are missionary stories, told by a master of story-telling who 
has so co-ordinated her work and who presents her material in such 
a fascinating way that to read her chapters is to take a personally 
conducted tour around the world of missionary interest. 


Cloth, $1.50 net. 
The Garo Jungle Book 


The book throbs with human interest, in the description of the wild 
hill people, their mountain habitat, the contacts of some of their 
own men with civilization and Christianity, and the development of 
the mission under American leadershi 


Profusely Cloth, $2.00 net. 
Through Judy’s Eyes By E. Elizabeth Vickland 
A World-Wide Guild Missionary in Assam. 


A book of travel and adventure, depicting various phases of mission- 
ary work in Assam, against an accurately drawn background of 
native life and customs. Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, $1.75 net. 


By William Carey 











All Missionary Books for Study or Reading Courses, 
whether published by the Society or not, can be sup- 
plied promptly by our nearest branch. Send for 
circular of new Mission Study books for 1925-1926. - 











The American Baptist Publication Society 


1701-1703 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1107 McGee Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


439 Burke Building, Seattle 
223 Church Street, Toronto 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 
125 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
313 West Third Street, Los Angeles 
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More Book Reviews 3 


Contributions of Science to Religion, by 
Dr. Shailer Mathews, with the coopera- 
tion of a group of scientists, is a book for 
the thoughtful reader who would learn 
what are the present-day conclusions or 
opinions of leading teachers in scientific 
lines --biology, astronomy, geology, psy- 
chology, plant, animal and social evolu- 
tion, medicine, etc. These views are fairly 
presented, and the writers do not find an- 
tagonism between true science and true 
religion. Dr. Mathews supplies the dis- 
tinctively religious chapters, finding that 
science justifies the religious life and gives 
content to its thought. The volume is 
based, of course, on the evolutionary 
theory; and one who opposes that theory 
will find its chief value in revealing to 
him what the evolutionary scieatists are 
thinking and teaching. (Appleton; $3.) 

The Garden by the River, by Thomas 
Tiplady, a Reverie of Auld Lang Syne, is 
a prose poem that is fragrant with the 
bloom of flowers, thrilling with the music 
of waters, and filled with a charm all its 
own. Toread it is the only way to realize 
its peculiar quality and its heart touches. 
(Fleming H. Revell Co.; 60 cts.) 


Trapped, by Louise Henry Cowan, is a 


story of the first months of the great war, 
and those who like to be carried back in 
thought to those dreadful days will find 
adventure and heroism and theosophy 
mixed up with spying in an astonishing 
manner that taxes credulity. (Christo- 
pher Publishing House, Boston; $1.75.) 

The Bible Cross-Word Puzzle Book, 
by Rev. P. J. Hoh, a Lutheran pastor 
of Philadelphia, is well printed and 
in many respects ingenious. Many of the 
synonyms are far-fetched, but a Book of 
Solutions for the 52 Puzzles is furnished 
for the bewildered. (George H. Doran 
Co.; $1.50 net.) 

What Shall We Play? by Edna Geister, 
is one of the cleverest of the game books 
for the children, and the illustrations 
match the stories. Here are games not 
noisy and noisy, for indoors and out- 
doors. The table games are especially 
good. Parents who have little children 
will find this book a boon and the little 
ones will soon devour it metaphorically. 
(George H. Doran Co.; admirable ty- 
pography; $2.50.) 

The Land of Vision, by Pauline Rus- 
sell, is an allegory conveying a message 
calculated to influence helpfully the life 
of the reader. A vivid imagination has 
been used to put essential truths in effec- 
tive setting. The power of centraliza- 
tion, concentration and creation as a law 
of life is pictured in poetical prose. 
(Christopher Publishing House, $1.) 
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